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STORY-TELLERS. 


Ix nine cases out of ten, when a stranger finds himself 
in a mixed company where there are celebrated persons, 
he will be disappointed with them. Instead of the 
marks of genius and flashes of intellect he has been led 
toanticipate, he very often beholds plain, commonplace- 
looking men, who make remarks not a whit more strik- 
ing than the most obscure of the party. On the other 
hand, some individual whom he had never heard of be- 
fore, of whose very name he is perhaps ignorant—a 
person who has nothing remarkable about his appear- 
ance, except, indeed, a closer attention to the niceties 
of costume than is observable in the more scientific 
! part of the company —this man makes himself ex- 

}} tremely conspicuous either by the brightness of his 
jy) wit, the appositeness of his remarks, or the excel- 
lence of his stories. You think there must be some 
} mistake, inquire the name of the brilliant talker, and 
| are surprised when told he is not one of the cele- 
| brities you have come to meet. A little reflection, 
|| Kowever, shows that the reason why he appears to be 
| a greater luminary than the rest, is because he is in 
) his pooper sphere; while the more deeply philoso- 
| phical professor or artist is not. If you want to ap- 
| preciate the acquirements of your neighbour the scien- 
! tific discoverer, go to his lectures or visit his laboratory ; 

the Royal Academician’s genius is best understood in his 
| painting-room and by his pictures ; that of the author 
| by talking with him ¢éte-d-téte in his study, or by read- 
ing his books. It is not their destiny to shine at the 
dinner-table. Powers of amusement they have none; 
they cannot make jests or smart repartees; and as to 
stories, like Canning’s knife-grinder, 


* They have none to tell, sir.” 


On the contrary, the man who has a quick wit, or 
atalent for story-telling, being in his real element, is 
fully appreciated. His light shines with so much bright- 
hess, that it casts the philosopher into the shade. 
For this reason it is that, of all the various classes of 
‘men of society’ which exist, none is so popular as the 
dever story-teller. Where he appears, conversation 
never flags, for its gaps are filled up by one of his nar- 
tatives. Is there a painful pause between the co 
of the feast? the story-teller banishe@its tedium 
the hostess’s chagrin by a smart anecdote. Has a wine- 
glass been broken, or an awkward allusion made? the 
ttory-teller buries the misfortune by interposiglg an 
busing tale; in short, he is in himself a fund of en- 
fertainmént, which he is never slow in dealing out, 
tired of affording. His reward is the numerous 
tations which crowd upon him—the most recherché 
nners, the choicest wines, the snuggest tea-drinkings, 
' most splendid suppers, are at his command. As 


H 
i 


he is usually a bachelor, accommodations for eating and 
drinking are next to superfluities in his domestic esta- 


blishment; and, but for the necessity of having a,place 
of address for his numerous invitations, the; modern 
story-teller might—like his predecessors the bards and 


troubadotits of the middle ages—wander throughout the 
year from house to house, from castle to country seat, 
and escape the expenses of board, lodging, taxation, and 
all the etceteras which a local habitation entail. 

A story-teller of first-rate qualifftations is obliged to 
possess an almost unlimit@@store of stories, and of so 
various a character, that hé ‘aust be able to warrant 
them apropos of every topic of conversation that may 
chance to be afloat. Then, to make them glide dis- 
creetly, gradually, imperceptibly into the stream of con- 
versation, requires consummate adroitness. He never 
dreams of introducing a story after the manner of 
bunglers, with ‘that puts me in mind of a singular 
circumstance which happened to a friend of mine, who 
was one day,’ &c. for he is convinced its failure may be 
reckoned upon as certain. , Everybody knows that the 
main source of interest ifthe listener’s mind springs 
from the narrative being in point» to, and consequently 
illustrative of, the subject in hand. The clever story- 
teller, therefore, never lets you know by any such preface 
as the above that he is going to tell a tale, but artfully 
leads you into the very depth of the incidents before 
you are aware of it. He makes you think, for instance, 
that he is merely continuing the discussion on the sub- 


ject under consideration—say the opium question—and 


you are not undeceived till you find your attention ab- 
sorbed by a Chinese tale; your sympathies inveigled, 
perhaps, into the very depths of the ‘ Sorrows of Han.’ 
Nay, even after the story is finished, when poor Han 
has been laid in the grave of his ancestors, the narrator 
keeps up the delusion by finishing off the catastrophe 
thus —‘ which, you perceive, fully bears out Mr Capsi- 
cum’s remark, that the Chinese principle of filial love is 
so. strong, that,’ &c.— thus honestly replacing the dis- 
cussion he had borrowed (for the sole purpose of bring- 
ing in his tale) exactly in the same position in which he 
found it, and not robbing Mr Capsicum of his oppor- 
tunity for displaying his knowledge of Chinese manners 
and customs. 

Your first-rate story-teller is so fully aware that the 
perfect harmony of his narrative with the prevailing 
tone of conversation is a thing of primary necessity, 
that he will sometimes sacrifice his best tale and be 
silent, rather than risk its not ‘telling’ on the auditors 
by telling it out of place. Now, it is obvious that the 
most capacious memory would b@unable to retain a 
sufficient number of stories to suit all societies and all 
subjects that may be discussed in them. He is obliged 
to call in the aid of imagination to modify, alter, and 
invent, so as to bring the story pe has sclected within 
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the pale of the apropos: but all this he does with such 
a truth to nature, that his trespasses are rarely, if ever, 
detected. He colours a little, butit is to heighten effect, 
not to conceal the original lineaments. In this way, it 
is astonishing how vastly interesting he will make the 
most commonplace circumstance. While on my way 
with my friend Glib (the best story-teller extant) one 
day last winter to a dinner-party, a beggar-girl was en- 
countered, who told the usual story about a sick father 
and several starving brothers and sisters, to excite our 
sympathy. Ofcourse we did not believe her, but we 
asked where she lived. She gave us an address readily ; 
it lay in our way, and we looked in to see if she had told 
truth. She had ; for we found a man lying in a bed, 
and three wretched children. This was a great chance 
for Glib; he was set up with a new story at once; and 
when the time came, he made the most of it. Of 
course the distress of the country was one of the earliest 
topics after dinner when the ladies had retired. Glib 
chimed in at the right point of the discussion. ‘Why, 
only an hour ago,’ he began, ‘an instance came under my 
own eyes that would have appalled the stoutest heart.’ 
The tattered girl was then described in a mof&t effective 
manner; her spare form, and sharp, want-expressing 
features, her piteous tones, were minutely portrayed. 
Changing the scene to her father’s dwelling, Glib left 
not an article in the room, or a hole in the windows, 
undescribed. The few words we exchanged with the 
sick man were amplified with dramatic skill. One 
touchingly innocent exclamation which he attributed 
to the youngest child (but of which I had not the 
slightest remembrance), caused an electric sensation 
amongst the company. Of this he took full advantage. 
‘ Here we are,’ he said in conclusion, ‘ enjoying the 
choicest luxuries that a bounteous Providence and a 
liberal host can provide, while thousands are dying 
of want. Happily, however, there is one satisfaction 
we can lay up in our hearts—it is in our power to 
rescue at least one fellow-creature from the grave, and 
| to snatch his starving family from destitution. Let us 
make up a purse for this poor man——’ The story- 
teller was allowed to say no more, being interrupted by 
a clamour of assent, by the opening of purses, and the 
| rattling of coin; and when the party broke up, Glib 
had the satisfaction of effectually relieving the dis- 
| tressed family. Verily, the story-teller sometimes 
| hath his reward. 
| The proficient story-teller’s triumphs are not, however, 
| always so great. It is rer vnm f his misfortune to find 

amongst the auditory a matter-of-fact man, who, though 
he pays the most eager attention to his narrative, only 
| takes an interest in it to find opportunities for tripping 
| him up upon some unimportant discrepancy or imma- 
terial omission. This sort of hostility is usually declared 
| at the very outset, the enemy’s first care being to put 
| himself in possession of materials for contradiction by 
| pinning the narrator down to time, place, and circum- 
stance, At my last dinner-party, a piece of that sort 
of torment was inflicted on Glib. He had that morning 
‘caught’ what he deemed a capital story, and succeeded 
pretty well, I thought, in introducing it in the midst of 
a discussion on costume and the superiority of Parisian 
tailors. ‘I have heard,’ he remarked, ‘that the most 
eminent of these artists will not work for any but well- 
made men, lest their fame should be injured. More- 
over, they carry their art to such a nicety, that they 
deny to their “clients” ordinary wear and tear for their 
garments. A friend of mine ordered a pair of inex- 
pressibles of Monsieur Staub, and——’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ interrupted a Scotch gentle- 
man, ‘but would you oblige us with the name of your 

Glib winced, id ‘Smith’ at a venture; but his 
tormentor was not Sati 

‘What! Christopher Smith of the Green?’ he 


added. 
‘No, John Smith of the Blues,’ answered Glib, hoping 
to silence the querist by this manifest fiction. ‘ Well,’ 


continued the story-teller, ‘the garment was duly made 
and sent home. My friend——’ 

‘Mr Smith,’ interpolates the rigid listener, 

‘Mr Smith, then, thought their fit was not 
wore them to the tailor’s to complain ; but—— 

‘I daresay you will forgive me, but the question | 
am going to ask is really important :—of what colour 
were the trousers ?” 

* I cannot see the importance of the interruption,’ re. 
plied Glib, reddening slightly ; ‘ but, if you must know, 
they were gray trousers.’ 

* Not dress trousers ?” 

‘No.’ 


‘ Then it is difficult to understand how a man can be | 


80 fastidious about his morning costume :—I say it does 
not seem very likely that——’ Here the interrupter was 
in turn interrupted by the expostulations of the com- 
pany, and Glib was allowed to proceed, after trying to || 
remember where hie left off. 

‘Oh yes, I recollect, my friend-—— 

‘Smith—John Smith,’ persevered the unsilenced man || 
of fact. | 
‘My friend went to Staub to show him the twist 

in the left leg. The tailor examined every seam, with- 
out finding out the cause of the misfit. At last he made | 
the desired discovery, and looking with surprise and 
indignation at my friend, said in a tone of bitter irony, | 
“T think you ordered these for morning wear—to pro- | 
menade in——”’ | 
Mr Macnab again begged pardon. Would Glib posi- 
tively assert that those were the identical words used | 
by the tailor? Glib replied with that kind of decisive. 


ness which a man assumes when in a pet, ‘ Most as- | 
suredly.’ Upon this Mr Macnab’s countenance became | 


i 
i 


irradiated with a smile of triumph—it was evident he 
was going to say something which would annihilate the 
story, and prove it to be utterly unworthy of credit. 
‘Now, sir, he said, leaning his arms heavily on the | 


table, ‘do you mean to say that the tailor, being a | 
| Frenchman, spoke in English ?’ . | 
| The success of this query was not so annihilating as | 
| the querist imagined, for a ruefully appealing look | 
from Glib to the company produced an off-hand vote | 
of censure on the Scotchman, and the narratér was | 
begged to go on with his story as if no interruption | 
had occurred. But it was too late; Glib’s enthusiasm 

had evaporated. Once more he had to ‘try back,’ to | 
remind the company that the tailor impressed on his 

customer that the trousers were intended for walking. 

*“ No wonder, then,” continued the man with severity, 

“that there is a twist in the leg, for I perceive you have 

actually been sitting down in them !”’ 

This was the point of the story; but, alas? it hung 
fire terribly. The general laugh which followed was 
evidently a forced one. The truth was, that Glib, ren- 
dered nervous by the interruptions, forgot to give his well- 
studied imitation of the Frenchman’s manner—to shrug 
his shoulders, and assume a look of contempt and in- 
dignation when the tailor discovered the violence Mr 
Smith had done to his workmanship—and which was #0 
necessary to give full point to the last sentence. Poor 
Glib was completely upset; he remained dumb for the 
rest of the evening, and the company was deprived of 
at least two more of his best stories. He conceived such 


to attempt a story in his presence. 

eThe proficient story-teller never deals in second-hand 
articles ; or, if @ does, he takes good care that the tale, 
though not perfectly original, is not very generally 
known ; for, if it should happen that one of his audito 
has heard it before, he is subjected to another species ( 
annoyance. There are some things which it may? 
declared as a rule, that every man thinks he can ¢ 
better than his neighbours. Amongst these are, dressing 
a salad, poking the fire, and—telling a story. Wi 
therefore, to the story-teller who takes a tale out of 
hands of another who has been anxious to tell it: inte 
ruption is equally inevitable as if the table were sw 


good, and | 


a horror of the Scotchman, that he resolved never agait MY fifty pie; 


for extent 
much in 
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> | Hi) sounded with thorough-going matter-of-fact men. The 

|| story-teller begins his tale, and the first symptom of 
dissent is a whisper made by the disappointed man to 
his next friend; ‘ Ah! I knew he would spoil it. The 
circumstance no more happened in Kent than it did 
in the moon. Why, it was in Birmingham.’ *The 
story proceeds; the company enjoy it; the malcon- 
tent gets more fidgetty, and at length assures the 
story-teller aloud that he is quite wrong—indeed he is; 
it is a pity such a capital story should be spoiled; the 
|) lady’s name was Hopkins, and not Tomkins. ‘ Which- 
ever you please!’ remarks the successful candidate, 
and forthwith proceeds to call his heroine Hopkins, 


be || to show that the name is of no consequence whatever. 
8 || On he gets a little further; but presently his rival 
8 | assures him that he has again fallen into an error; 
m- || he had it from the best authority—indeed from the 
to | cousin of an intimate friend of the young lady’s brother 

} —and she was not married at eleven o'clock, but ex- 
\f actly at fourteen minutes to twelve, which made it all 
mie | the more singular. The professed story-teller—who 

., | must always have tact and temper fully at command— 
rim | feels that to proceed would be useless; he therefore 
ith- | smothers his chagrin, smiles blandly, and says that as 
‘ade |) Mr Captious knows the circumstances so much better 
and ||) than himself, perhaps he had better finish the anecdote. 
ony, \ This is exactly what Mr Captious wishes; and he pro- 
- | weds with the narrative, but of course makes a bungle 

. \\ of it; fails to get so much as a smile from his hearers ; 
ae | and the clever story-teller is amply revenged. 

: | To meet these little crosses and emergencies, the 
a ‘man who tells a story capitally’ (for by that generic 
. - | phrase are the best of the order known) must possess 
“s im nerve, self-command, and infinite good nature. To 
. the im make his stories effective, he must be gifted with elo- 
rede. I quence, a flexible set of features, consummate judgment 
n the | to know when to bring in his tales, and that kind of 
rey im modest assurance which gives a man a taste for hearing 
MG * EE himself talk. 
ing a8 Though there are many who are famous for telling 
- jock  tsries, and for nothing else, yet good story-tellers are to 
1 vote (qq te found in all ranks and professions—the best of course 
« was (Me %tst amongst those who see most of the world and of 
uuption human nature. Hence, if you meet with a first-rate 
asiasm qq 2and in this line, you will most likely discover that he 
ck? to BB iscither a barrister, an attorney, or a medical man ; but 
on his (gy srextent of stock and breadth of humour, none shine 
alking, (much in this department of talk as commercial tra- 
overt, The general information and knowledge of 
‘oy have ]y™uman character they acquire during their journeys 

is extensive, and the number of their stories almost 
it hung imi I have heard that story-telling is by some 
ed was Mmsidered a part of their profession, and a means of 
ib, ren- quaing business. A customer is for instance shy with 
nis well- (@uisorders ; trade is dull, and the stock on hand ‘moves’ 
to shrug slowly. The traveller instantly changes the subject, 

and in- his seat on an edge of the counter, and begins 
ence Mr fg tell a good story. The shopkeeper smiles, pays eager 
h was 80 tion, follows the tale to its climax— which the 
e, Pott -teller delivers with irresistible humour—the man 
) for the ff business laughs with the heartiest gusto, and in the 
prived of midst of his roars the cunning bagman returns to 
ved such attack with—‘ But to revert to those ginghams ; 
ver agai MY fifty pieces by way of sample. I'll warrant they'll 
as fast as you can measure them.’ ‘ Well, well,’ 

ond-hand s the other, before his sides have done shaking, 
; the tale, may send them!’ 


generally Of story-tellers there are, however &s Tartini said 


5 auditom™ fiddle-player#), two kinds—those who tell stories very 
species and those who tell them very badly. Let us,con- 
it may the subject by taking a glance at the latter. 
he can gst the most «conspicuous, are people who will 
», dre’ stories in spite of every discouragement, and every 
ory. that they bore rather than amuse. Such 
out of uals will sometimes stop the flow of an instruc- 
Lit: in or entertaining conversation by one of their prosy 
were and so depress it by some twaddling his- 


ry, that it never regains its buoyancy. Nothing is 


so painful as the silence which reigns while the mo- 
notonous voice is doling out a single incident, in 
‘linked dulness long drawn out’—except, indeed, the still 
more sombre silence which at the close of the story 
takes the place of approbation. I have seen, however, 
one or two methods by which these nuisances have been 
abated. The first is by forestalling the tale ; for as these 
people have seldom more than a limited collection of 
old stories, and have no memory for new ones, the first 
sentence generally tells what is coming. Some spirited 
listener immediately interrupts the beginning by saying, 
‘Oh yes, we all know; you mean about the man—a 
Spanish scholar was not he? Yes, a Spanish scholar, 
who kept reading a favourite author on his way to the 
scaffold, and when summoned by the executioner to the 
fatal block, turned down the leaf for fear he should lose 
his place !—a capital story, but everybody has heard it.’ 
The poor man who ought to have told the tale makes 
amost piteous face, and seems ready to weep with vexa- 
tion. Nevertheless the company is saved from a vast 
deal of dulness. Another plan I have seen successfully 
put in pragtice is, when the prosing narrator has wasted 
a great deal of time, and is still only in the middle of 
his story, one of his hearers pretends to think it at an 
end, and cries out, ‘ Very good!’ ‘excellent!’ ‘an extra- 
ordinary catastrophe !’"—the rest of his companions echo 
him, and he goes on talking about something else; 
leaving the unfortunate proser in the middle of his 
story. Good-breeding, we know, demands that these 
expedients should be put into operation as seldom as 
possible, and when they are, with the utmost delicacy ; 
but there is a point beyond which politeness may be 
allowed to step, and surely never with so many excuses 
as for the purpose of smothering a long dull pointless 
story, badly told. 


FACTS ABOUT THE CHINESE. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Certain transactions in the East have brought the 
Chinese more prominently before the notice of the Euro- 
pean public at the present moment than at any former 


period. The mysterious veil behind which they have | 


always shrouded themselves, by a rigid exclusion of 
foreigners from their country, has been lately thrust 


aside by the sword, and the insight thus afforded has | 
added a few more facts to our already slender stock | 


of information regarding them. 

A striking fact arrests attention at the very outset of 
an inquiry into the state of this singular people: they 
exist, as we see them at the present moment, exactly as 
they did 3000 yearsago. Not only did the same code of 
laws govern their remote ancestors as now rule them, 


but their dress, habits, manners, houses, and even per- | 


sons (except the fashion of wearing long tails, which 
was introduced by their Tartar conquerors), are pre- 
cisely similar. Whoever, therefore, sees a Chinese 
man or woman, beholds the counterpart of a being 
who lived thousands of years ago. 
person is explained by the exclusion of foreigners, and 
the interminable intermarrying of the same race, natu- 
rally reproducing the same set of features—a pecu- 
liarity so perplexing to strangers, that it is difficult to 
distinguish the countenance of one native from another. 
The strict accordance of their laws, customs, and mode 
of life, with those of the past, however, involves a 
longer explanation, but one of iar interest. 

The prime canon of Chinese belief is, that their con- 
stitution and laws are perfect; and that the ancient 
sages who framed their institutions were infallible. The 
word from which we derivg the term China is Tchoung- 


koue ; one signification of which is, ‘the kingdom per- 


Their similarity of | 


cee 2 
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fectly governed.’* Impressed with such a belief, it fol- 
lows that any alteration in, or addition to, the funda- 
mental principles of the constitution and laws, would be 
@ tacit contradiction of the omniscience of their sages ; 
a piece of presumption they deem so unpardonable, that 
any person who publicly propounds a theory which can- 
not be found in, or borne out by, the ancient writings, 
is punished as a blasphemer. Originality, and all at- 
tempts at social or national improvement, are therefore 
in China capital offences; and it results, as their code 
of laws descends from the most important regulations 
of state polity down to the minutest arrangements of 
private life, and as it can never be legally altered, 
that all things are as nearly as possible at a stand-still. 

That the basis at least of the Chinese government is 
of great antiquity, is proved by its form, which is 
strictly patriarchal. The emperor is considered as the 
father, or, as they themselves express it, ‘ the father and 
mother’ of his people. As such, he , theoreti- 
cally, undefined, undivided, unlimited power. ‘ Heaven,’ 
says Confucius, ‘has not two suns, earth has not two 
kings, a family has not two masters, a sovergign power 
has not two directors—one God, one emperor.’ Every 
expedient, therefore, which it is possible for ingenuity 
to contrive, has been put in practice to instil into 
the minds of the people a veneration for their ruler. 
Besides being their earthly father, he is deemed their 
sole mediator with Heaven, of which he is not only said, 
but believed to be the ‘son,’ for each dynasty has 
claimed a divine origin. He is held in law to be Heaven’s 
sole vicegerent upon earth, every other sovereign being 
considered as his vassal.t He is seldom seen in public, 
and when he so far condescends, he is habited in yellow 
robes—the colour of the sun. In all the public courts and 
halls throughout the empire, he is represented by a 
= screen, before which his subjects are bound to 

nock their heads on the ground nine times, an opera- 
tion called the kow-tow, or knock-head. To omit this de- 
ferential and difficult ceremony, or to offer the smallest 
disrespect to the silken representative of sovereignty, is a 
grave offence. When the Foo-quen (lieutenant-governor) 
of the Canton or Quangtung province wished to insult 
the English in the highest degree at the commencement 
of the late war, he ordered the curtain placed before 
Sir Thomas Lawrerce’s portrait of George IV. to be 
dawn, and then sat with his back to it.—The venera- 
tion of the Chinese for their emperor is carried so far, 
that even his palace is deemed holy ground; and for 
any but the privileged to enter it, is\sacrilege. In the 
provinces an imperial edict is received with the burning 
of incense. In short, every act and ceremony which is 
calculated to excite superstitious reverence for, and to 
surround the emperor with, superhuman attributes, is 
prescribed by the law. 

Far, however, from depending solely on the venera- 
tion and filial love of his so-called children, his celestial 
majesty is furnished with powers to enforce his autho- 
rity which would be, if carried fully into effect, tre- 
mendous. The institution of a hereditary nobility being 
quite unknown in China, he has no troublesome peers 
to thwart his will; the prosperity or disgrace of the 
meanest subject is at his disposal; and though a large 
proportion of the population hold official employments, 
the entire patronage of the empire is vested in its ruler. 
He is not only the fountain of all honour, but of all 
mercy, for the lives of his people are in his hands. But 
he is never allowed to be seen in the character of an 
avenger; when any punishment is awarded, it is at- 


* From the Chinese dictionary of Khang-hi, quoted in Klaproth’s 
Memoirs Relatifs 4 l'Asie, p. 267, vol. iii. This was one of the 
ancient names.in use amongst the Chinese themselves, and which 
we obtained from the y term Tchina. Generally speaking, 
however, the Chinese their country after the reigning dynasty. 
That of Thising being now on the throne they speak of each other 
as Tsing-jin, or ‘ men of Tsing.’ 

t As explained at page 30 of our last volume, the functions of an 
ambassador from an independent kingdom are unknown in China 
—all who visit the country in that character are called tribute- 
bearers, and are said to come to pay homage. 


tributed to the stern justice of the law; when mercy is 
to be shown, it is the emperor who extends it to the o- 
culprit. Hl oe -_ 
The administrative machinery by which the emperor | Of 
of China is assisted in governing the nation, is, without ible 
doubt, the most complete system of despotic rule ever ||) %” 
contrived. Though simple in its principles, its details | owl 
reach every link in the chain of society, from the steps | - at 
of the throne to the interior of the humblest dwelling, eigh 
Next after the emperor is a sort of privy council, con- | y wen) 
sisting of six members, who also act as presidents of six | 4 th 
other boards or committees, by which the business of | tn 
the realm is carried on. The first of these councils— | he 
called Li-poo—takes an account of all the official ap. | the ( 
pointments and cognisance of the punishment, degrada- h 
tion, or promotion of the various persons employed in gn 
the service of the state. No. 2 is Hoo-poo, or revenue- empl 
board, which has charge of the financial affairs of the IM) the fy 
country. No. 3—Lée-poo—executes the laws respecting | at 
rites and ceremonies. No. 4 is the Ping-poo, and forms |) foa, Wi 
a war-office regulating all business connected with the ane} 
army. No. 5 is the Hing-poo, or supreme court of : 
criminal jurisdiction. No. 6—Kung-poo—is the board IM) ju yo 
of public works, which in China are very extensive, the | Cantor 
country being everywhere intersected with canals, | metro 
roads, and bridges, and provided with dams and sluices titles 
to ward off the frequent inundations of the innumerable yuen, 
rivers. | | eee 
Connected with the board of offices is one of the most | — 
gratifying traits in the Chinese constitution, which is, | ars 
that rank and honour—synonymous in China with || sneoun 
official employment—can only be gained by merit and | we of | 
learning. An individual born of the humblest parents / employ 
is eligible for the highest offices, provided his acquire- |} pa | 
ments enable him to pass the requisite examinations; our ‘R 
while the son of the emperor can only obtain honours The | 
by competing with the rest of the subjects. Heredi- | hway-l 
tary distinction is so completely disregarded, that the diem 
emperor may appoint any successor he chooses, whether | writer ; 
related to himself or not. That every inducement shall range of 
be held out for education, there is in each city at | | in this ¢ 
least one public school, in large ones several, super- fistamn 
intended by a regular educational staff under the Li J int. pp 
poo board, where poor youths can pursue their Studies. daborat 
These consist in the acquirement of a thorough know- i awarded 
ledge of the Chinese classics, or works of the ancient I the roy; 
sages, which embrace every subject, from the statutes concise, 
to poetry and fiction. It is obvious that the highest en- through 
dowment demanded of the scholar is memory : the more HM geno. 
exalted powers of the mind must be rigidly suppressed; notions 
for wo to the unfortunate genius who should be convicted proachin 
of putting forth an original idea, or obtrude the most Hi o4,.. ~ 
trifling notion in opposition to the dicta of the revered HM yah) 
sages and commentators! The humblest officials, how- nl 
ever, can only be appointed on proving their full ac i i, ) 
quaintance with what has been written concerning their , 
respective duties. Even the lowest policeman—a nume- J th, chil d 
rous body in the country—is to a certain extent a scholar. number o 
Candidates for subordinate honours ‘ go up’ once a year weights ; 
in the hall of the literary chancellor of the district in J spy. eim 
which they reside; but for the most exalted degrees, may plea 
examinations are triennial, and take place in the capital printed ir 
of the province, in Pekin, and before the emperor hin- year sixte 
self. At the approach of these three-yearly exhibitions, mibjects, ; 
public attention throughout the realm is excited to the HM 44}, indiy 
utmost. Thousands assemble in the cities where the yi, the 
examinations take place ; and the Rev. Charles Gutzlaf py, L 


declares; that#fon one occasion as many as 12,000 
strangers assembled in Canton during an examination 
for the Keu-jin (raised man) degree. “As soon as the 
results are known, the country from one end to the 
other resounds with the names of the successful candi 
dates, a list of whom is circulated ip every city. Theit 
parents and relations attach placards to their houses 
to inform the public of the good fortune their son 1 
brought on them, and they are overwhelmed with t 


congratulations of their friends. ‘The literary ardour of _ ’ 
Chinese students is unparalleled. Men of seventy haeg 


pavicted 
he most 
revered 
Is, how- 

full ac- 
ing their 
-a nume- 
2 scholar. 
ce a year 
istrict in 
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| to so high a point of perfection. 


| 


~ | awarded to them the following praise. 
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| been known to aspire to the rank of Sew-tsae (flowery 


talent), and students of eighty to covet the distinction 
of ‘raised men,’ or Keu-jin. 

Of all the offices to which successful students are eli- 
gible, none, except seats at the metropolitan boards, are 
so important as that of governors-general of provinces, 
of whom there are eight. In China Proper there are 
eighteen provinces, and a lieutenant-governor (Foo- 

wen) presides over each. The jurisdictions of every 
subordinate officer, from this lieutenant-governor down 
to the pettiest magistrate, are defined with the most 
systematic precision. Every province is divided and 
subdivided into so many minute sections, that, while 
the Chinese have somewhat limited ideas of geo- 
graphy, the science of topography is nowhere carried 
This has been ac- 
complished chiefly for administrative purposes, so that 
the duties of every official may be definitely marked 
| oat. Provinces are separated into districts, called 
|| foo, which are again portioned off into choo, and those 
once more into heén. The importance and nature of 
every town in the kingdom is at once ascertained by 
its terminating syllable. Thus, the native term for 
Canton is Kwang-tung-foo, which shows it to be the 
metropolis of a district. The same rule applies to the 
| titles of chief magistrates ; they are foo-yuen, or choo- 
| yuen, or heén-yuen, according to the extent of their 
|| jurisdictions. Each district has a regular establish- 
| ment of military, revenue, ceremonial, punitive, and 
| engineering officers, the respective chiefs of whom are 
| aeountable partly to the Foo-yuen, but chiefly to 
| oe of the six boards at Pekin. A list of all persons 
| employed under government is published four times 
a-year at Pekin, and is exactly of the same nature as 
our ‘Red Book.’ 

The imperial statutes are collected in the ‘ Fa-tsing- 
hwuy-leén-sze-le,’ or books of the laws of the Tsing 
| dynasty, and are prodigiously voluminous. A competent 
| writer declares, that there does not exist in the whole 
| Tange of human action a single fault which is not noticed 
| in this code, and its due punishment apportioned. The 
| fundamental or abridged statutes have been translated 

into English by Sir George Staunton, and underwent 
| daborate criticism in the Edinburgh Review, which 
*It is, remarks 
the reviewer, with every show of justice, ‘a clear, 
concise, and distinct series of enactments, savouring 
throughout of practical judgment and European good 
sense ; and if not always conformable to our improved 
notions of expediency in this country, in general ap- 
proaching to them more nearly than the codes of most 
other nations.’*—The scales of punishment are inva- 
riably regulated by strokes of the bamboo; hence the 

i empire has been compared to a school, of which 
the magistrates are the masters, and the people the 
pupils. The bamboo is the ferula, and care is taken that 
the child shall not be spoiled by sparing the rod. The 
number of blows of the bamboo, together with its various 
weights and thicknesses, is placed opposite every pos- 
sible crime and misdemeanour. That no person whatever 
may plead ignorance of the law, the penal statutes are 
Printed in a cheap form and widely diffused, and every 
year sixteen discourses are read to the public on various 
subjects, and one of them inculcates the propriety of 
tach individual becoming acquainted with the laws, and 
with the penalties of disobedience. 

Thus, not only are the laws framed upon the wisest 
Principles, but ignorance of them is next to impossible. 


ey A stranger, therefore, becoming acquainted with the 


ty. 


multifarious provisions for upholding and enforcing mo- 
tility, loyalty, and all the social virtues, is spt to 
Ylieve that the Chinese are the best-behaved people 
der the sun. Our short description, however, is as 


sir houses only applicable to the theory of the constitution: a 


ir son 4 


howledge of the practical administration of the laws 


* Edinburgh Review, vol. xv. 


pels such an illusion; for the Chinese are—from the | hi 


very principles under which they exist, and conse- 
quently from a necessity only to be removed by an alte- 
ration of those principles—a nation of hypocrites. This 
is a comprehensive verdict, but its justice is readily ex- 
plained. 

Their prime and fundamental fallacy is their intense 
veneration for the ancients. Their code of laws— 
though without doubt the most wonderful monument 
of wisdom, worldly experience, and forethought, which 
remote antiquity has bequeathed to any nation—was 
perhaps as near perfection as the Chinese believe when 
applied to the habits of men who lived three thou- 
sand years ago; but the great alterations which time 
has since brought about, render many of those antique 
regulations quite inapplicable to the present state of 
society. Consequently, the entire population, includ- 
ing the government itself, unable to square their ac- 
tions by their laws, study every art which hypocrisy 
can suggest to seem to do so. Their modern practices 
necessarily wage a constant warfare with their ancient 
theories, and the proficiency of the meanest peasant in 
warping and evading the law, is not to be surpassed by 
the most accomplished English special pleader ; inso- 
much that when we examine the actions of the Chinese 
as a nation closely, we shall discover, that from the em- 
peror down to the beggar, the great business of life is as 
much to evade as to obey the law. 

The anomalies produced by this rooted veneration for 
antiquity, act both for and against the people. In the 
first place, it materially lessens the emperor’s despotic 
sway. Though theoretically the most absolute of auto- 
crats, he is far more the slave of precedent and cere- 
mony than his meanest subjects. Being considered the 
only mediator between man and Heaven, he is held 
responsible for every misfortune that happens to the 
nation, and every calamity is conceived to be the con- 
sequence of some sin he has committed. When insur- 
rections, famines, earthquakes, or inundations (the 
latter being very frequent) afflict the people, he is 
obliged to do penance; he appears in the meanest 
dress, strips the palace of its ornaments, and suspends 
all court amusements ; but even when thus humiliated, 
he is looked upon as the peculiar object of Heaven’s 
regard. A specimen of one of his self-confessions and 
condemnations will show to what humiliations the em- 
peror is obliged to submit. On the occasion of a 
destructive drought, the following display was made in 
the Pekin Gazette for July 25, 1832 :—‘I, minister of 
heaven, am placed over mankind, and am responsible for 
keeping the world in order and tranquillising the people. 
Prostrate, I beg imperial Heaven to pardon my igno- 
rance and stupidity, and to grant me renovation, for 
myriads of innocent people are involved by me, a single 
man. My sins are so numerous, it is difficult to escape 
from them.—Summer is past, and autumn arrived; to 
wait longer will be impossible. Knocking head (that is, 
performing the kow-tow), I pray imperial Heaven to 
hasten and confer gracious deliverance, a speedy and 
divinely-beneficent rain, and to save the people’s lives, 


and in some degree relieve my iniquities.’-— Autocrat as 
he is, the ‘ celestial’ monarch daily courts public opinion 
in the Pekin Gazette. 


Each laudable action he may | 


et ee 


perform, with the motives and the various reasons that | 


may have given rjse to it, is announced in this vehicle 
for imperial panegyric, which is sent into every corner 
of the empire, and read in all the taverns and tea-houses. 
So much is he under the influence of custom, that he 
dare not omit the most disagreeable duty exacted of 
him, or swerve one iota from the example of the long 
train of his predecessors. While giving audience to his 
ministers, which he does on every fifth day, he cannot 
relax in the least from the fatiguing support of his 
dignity : he must not even lean backgin his chair. Thus, 
though the lives and liberty of three hundred millions 
are said to be at his command, he is deprived of liberty 


But besides the national veneration for old usage, 


the numerical strength of the Chinese nation places 
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The strongest instance which could be adduced of the 
combined power of ancient custom and the force of mere 
numbers, is the fact, that when the Mantchoo Tartars 
conquered the country in 1652, the usurper was, as 
his successors have been, obliged to conform to the 
Chinese ancient usages. The most they could do was 
to force the Chinese into wearing long tails, though 
many sturdy patriots actually lost their heads rather 
than conform even in so trifling a matter. The victors, 
instead of overrunning the country, and placing the 
natives in subjection, could only keep their footing by 
conforming to the prejudices and customs of the natives ; 
and the military conquerors were, in point of fact, re- 
conquered by the moral force of Chinese institutions. 
The national horror for foreigners obliges the Tartars to 
reside quite apart; and every town in China is divided 
into two sections by a thick wall—one for the Chinese, 
the other for the Tartars. These are, moreover, only 
permitted to take a small share in the civil administra- 
tion of affairs, though the emperor himself is of Tartar 
descent. 

So much for the anomalous and artificial position of the 
emperor. The condition of his ministers and underlings 
exhibits even more forcibly how little the ancient theory 
of the Chinese constitution agrees with its practical work- 
ing. The impossibility, on the one hand, of obeying 
all the multifarious laws and regulations which it pre- 
scribes, and of practising the fine maxims of morality 
which it inculcates, and, on the other, the never-ceasing 
effort to appear to do so, produce a universal system 
of suspicion and trickery. Nearly every employe is a 
spy on the actions of his brother officer. To begin at 
the top of the official tree: the highest six officers of 
state, who preside over the six metropolitan boards, are 
spies over the actions and words of the members of 
each, which they regularly report to the émperor. For 
fear of intrigue and collusion, no two relations within 
the fourth degree can sit at the same board. In the 
provinces, the grand object is to detach every officer 
from the affections of the people, that these may be all 
centred in the emperor, and that there may be no 
plotting against the state. For a minister, therefore, to 
be popular, is to be truly unfortunate. No provincial 
ofiwer, from a viceroy to the pettiest magistrate, can 
hold employment in a district where he has relations: 
he can neither marry nor purchase lands in it; and his 
term of office is seldom longer than three years—so that 
a constant change of officials goes on throughout the 
empire. The consequence is, thatevery placeman takes 
care to make the most of his time, and screws as many 
perquisites out of the unfortunate people over whom he 
has jurisdiction as he possibly can. But even when he 
has thus made a large fortune, he is very liable to lose 
it; for the government, after winking at his extortions 
till they have become something considerable, or too 
glaring to be tolerated, often pounces on the extor- 
tioner, accuses him of some crime—he is tried—his 
ill-gotten gains are seized, ) eage into the imperial 
treasury, and he is very often condemned to death. 
That accusers may not be wanting, the six presidents, 
or spies in chief, form themselves into a seventh board, 
called Too-tche-yuen, for the purpose of despatching 
spies into every part of the country to examine into 
and report the conduct of the several officers. To 
complete this system, every individual is invited to send 
up accusations against the government servants. This 
was originally intended as a ready channel for the com- 


—_—_—_— 
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a very strong bar against the will of the emperor. | tions, which in fact have tended mothe 
There is nothing so much dreaded by the authorities | in the dark respecting their condition. Those who |i} was bt 
as a mob, which is, according to one of their say- | judge them by the theories and precepts of their sages, || firm m 
ings, ‘ more than a troop of wild beasts.’ | believe them unequalled for morality and good conduct; J]| ner re 
He wa 
him to 


plaints of the ras the ear of the emperor, and is 


vaunted as suc like most other of the state regula- 
tions, it is abused in the way we have, described. 


The condition, manners, and morality of the Chinese 
people being thus completely formed by their institu- 
tions, and the mode in which those institutions are 
administered, they present a curious series of contradic- 


parted from, must acknowledge that hypocrisy at least 


is a main characteristic of the nation. To the mode of make 1 
life, ingenuity, and customs of this singular people, we time, 1 
intend devoting succeeding articles. || milk, a 
®) milk o 

‘NEVER WASTE BREAD’ i soa 

Tue Dutch are a reflecting and sententious people ; and jm) When t 
one of them, according to the report of a gentleman who |g) that!” 
had lived long among them, defined education thus— |g "7 
‘Every word a precept, every action an example.’ The os 
Scotch, in their practice, seem very strictly to follow this they h 
definition ; for with them example to the young is anxi- he sto) 
ously attended to, and instruction introduced upon /Mj} and cle: 
every fitting opportunity. ‘ Mind the bairns! mind the it rever 
bairns!’ would a late Presbyterian pastor settled in forth hi 
London say, when calling to chide any laxity in at- |) linen, ti 
tending church; and 1 | gag 
* The father mixes a’ wi admonition due,’ 1 | all. I 

says Burns, in one of the most true and beautiful pic- dew 
tures of Scottish life ever drawn. I dress he: 
They give their instructions in various ways—by avery f 
example, by precept, and by story. In humble and | door aft 
middle life in particular all are anxiously adhibited; | I ventur 
for in these ranks generally the young person has no- |) ™y moth 
thing to look to but his or her good conduct ; and often i 28 his h 
when strangers consider the young Scotchman or a: 
Scotchwoman as naturally wary and calculating, they IM often in } 
are only following precepts, or reflecting on examples, J lived, he 
anxiously impressed upon them by friends now far dis- J short per 
tant, and whose precepts have from that circumstance J his own | 
a sort of sacredness, for they are associated with all the J him, at le 
deep and moving memories of home. _ He had 
One of their earliest precepts is against unnecessary bs did 
waste of anything; not from the natural and proper Mies c 
consideration that it is waste, and consequently an un- instead of 
necessary and improper expense, but from the yet Mi been secu: 


higher consideration that, however they themselves 
might be able to afford that waste, it is unlawful s 
others are concerned ; as the rich cannot waste anything 
that they do not thereby render dear to the poor. And, 
above all things, they are apt to look with horror on the 
waste of human food, or indeed any food ; first, from the 
trouble and toil it occasions to produce it; and next, be 
cause it is indispensable to existence. Bread in parti- 
cular is recognised as the symbol of all subsistence, and 
is therefore termed ‘the staff of life.’ And as every 
Flemish child is taught to look with alarm on pulling 
up grass, as tending to destroy the tenacity of the soil, 
and consequently the security of the country whic 
depends upon the maintenance of its dikes, so the 
Scottish child is taught to look with alarm on the waste 
of bread, because the want of that article is fatal, and 
in Scotland has been often felt. 

The following little story, which the writer hearl 
when very young from the lips of a revered relative 
and has never forgotten, discloses also some other of th 
feelings peculiar to Scotland at that period: —‘ 
father, she said, ‘ was a tenant of the good but unfo 
tunate Lord Pitsligo. It was in the spring of the’ 
immediately after the defeat of the prince’s army 
Culloden, and when the gentlemen out upon that un 
tunate occasion, and many of the commons too, 
hiding for their lives, that I, then a very young wom 
was left in charge of the house, my father and all th 
servants being engaged at their seed-time, and 
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ch [g)) mother, who was delicate, being not yet out of bed. I 
ho ||| was busy preparing breakfast, when a very old and in- 
es, firm man came to the door, and in the humblest man- 
t, |IM|| ner requested to be allowed to warm himself by the fire. 
ie. | He was trembling from cold, and I not only requested 
ast him to enter, but hastened to place a chair for him, and 
of | make the fire warmer for his use. After sitting a little 
we time, he asked if I could give him a little bread and 
|| milk, and I immediately brought some, and placed the 
milk on the fire to take the chill off it. As I gave him 
——~ Bl) the bread a small morsel fell on the floor, and I touched 
') it with my foot to put it out of the way among the ashes, 
and i when the old man immediately stopped me. “Do not 
who that!” he said, trembling from cold or from emotion; 
1B) “never waste bread! The time has been that I have 
S— IMM) given gold for a handful of drammack,* kneaded in a 
The || soldier’s bonnet. They that waste bread may fear that 
this || they shall one day come to want it!” As he said this, 
nxi- he stooped down and picked up the crumb I had dropt, 
upon and cleaning it on his bosom, and looking upwards, put 
1 the it reverently into his mouth. I saw, as he stretched 
4 in forth his hand, that it was fair as a lady’s, and that his 
at linen, though coarse, was very clean; and as soon as 
| [could, without alarming him, I asked if I could serve 
} him in anything farther, as I thought I heard my mother 
| all. I went to her, securing the outer door in passing, 
‘ for I feared he might be some person in trouble, and told 
I pic- | her what I had seen. She immediately sprung up to 
| | dress herself, requesting me to stay where I was, and in 
s—by | avery few minutes she was in the kitchen, closing the 
e and | door after her. As I immediately heard her sobbing, 
bited; | I ventured to peep through the key-hole, when I saw 
as no- a ™y mother on her knees at the old man’s feet, and bath- 
1 often fae 8 his hands in her tears. It was Lord Pitsligo! 
@® After many sufferings from age and illness, and many 
‘an Of | twir-breadth ’scapes in many disguises, and from living 
3, they I often in holes where scarcely a wild creature could have 
amples, | lived, he had drawn towards his own estates, to live the 
far dis- JM short period he might be allowed to live, or die among 
nstance fm hisown people; knowing that if they could not save 
all the him, at least he should have their sympathy. 
He had been driven from a cave in the neighbourhood, 
in consequence of having been dragged by some soldiers, 
-cessaty HE ho did not know his person, to discover the scene of 
Propet i his own concealment ; and where, if he had been found, 
y an Ul Hi instead of in its neighbourhood, he would certainly have 
the yet 9 been secured : he had therefore since been less comfort- 
omeelves i able. On a part of his estate there were some large 
awful as i ‘aims, called the Cairns of Pitsligo, memorials, as it is 
ny thing thought, of former battles and buryings. On the top of 
r. And, (gy these the shepherds had formed hollows, in which they 
q on the night sit sheltered, and yet see their herds. In one of 
d es these the old nobleman had taken up his abode, because 
from ftom it he could see to a distance around, and on occa- 
next, be Hijsion creep into a hole that had been scooped out in it, 
in parti- capable of receiving him, and even of concealing 
and him if not narrowly sought for. There he spent many 


looking upon his ruined residence, and upon the 
ds no longer his, and envying, doubtless, the humblest 
ourer upon them ; and there he had passed the cold 
d cruel night preceding this interview. I well re- 
mbered,’ said my old friend, ‘the thick carpeting of 
spacious dining-room, its curtains of velvet deeply 
inged with gold, and the proud looks of himself and 
S ancestors, as they were pictured on its walls, now 
ined and blackened by the fire of the destroyer. I 
even seen his proud bearing, as, walking on the sea- 
th between his castle and the humbler but still 
iful residence of his near neighbour Pittulie, he 
voured to persuade him to join in the rising for 
Prince ; and the solemn courteousness with which 
rode through the village, as he parted for the expe- 
on, bowing on all sides to his tenants, who had come 
ently to see him leave them ; and, young as I was, 
dnot but contrast all this with what I now saw. 

My mother, suspecting I might be listening or anxi- 


%* Meal and water. 


my 


ous, came out, and hurried me before her, putting her 
hand on her lips at the same time to impose silence. 
When we reached the bedroom she broke out afresh, 
regretting beyond everything that he must again en- 
counter the cruel season, without the possibility of their 
adding almost any comfort. A blanket, however, or 
blankets, were, I suppose, carried that night to the 
cairn, and also some food and drink. He was soon after 
conveyed to Auchiries, where he lived long, and, after 
many escapes, at last died in peace. Everybody in the 
neighbourhood knew of his residence. The very children 
would go and peep through the chinks of the garden- 
door as he sat reading, but they never breathed his 
name. The farm on which the cairn where he was con- 
cealed is situated, though now disjoined from his estates, 
is called the farm of “ Lord’s-Cairn” to this day, and 
will never be named without remembering the cause; 
nor shall I ever forget the lesson he taught me, never 
to waste bread.’ 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
THE NIGHT BEFORE A DUEL. 


Reat life has situations of tragic interest, compared 
with which those of fiction sink into the character of 
tame and modified imitations. The following is a de- 
scription of a situation of this order—Colonel and Mrs 
Fawcett during the night preceding the duel which 
proved fatal to that gentleman, July 1843. The 
passage is extracted from a letter in which Mrs Fawcett 
addresses the public in vindication of her husband. 

‘He did not hear from Lieutenant Cuddy till near 
midnight, when he received a note, a few lines of which 
I read over his shoulder; and when I saw that their 
purport was, that Lieutenant Cuddy had failed in his 
endeavours to effect an arrangement, and that they | 
were to go out, I fell back on my chair, nearly fainting, 
when my husband said in a displeased manner, “ Oh, 
this is just what I feared—that you would fail me when | 
I most required your firmness and obedience.” He 
then went to order a carriage to come early the next 
morning, desiring me to get the servants to bed, but | 
observed, that as it was already so late, it would be 
better for us both to sit up. He soon came back, and 
lay down on the sofa, whilst I sat by his side. Thus | 
passed the remainder of that sad night. He occasionally | 
dozed, but I saw he watched me strictly, and was un- 
easy if I attempted to quit him. However, I had no 
idea whatever of endeavouring to give information, for 
I well knew my husband’s character ; although he never 
had any concealments from me, and was kind, affec- 
tionate, and indulgent in the highest degree, yet he 
would never have forgiven the slightest interference on 
in a matter of honour and duty. I also never 
thought that Lieutenant Munro would fire at him; and 
as I knew his own resolve not to discharge his pistol, 
I was assured all would terminate happily, though I 
had a feeling of terror I could not then account for. * * 

‘Shortly after my husband had dressed and break- 
fasted, the carriage arrived (I think it was near five 
o'clock), and he sent me down to unfasten the hall-door, 
lest the ringing should rouse the servants, which I did. 
He then said, on taking leave of me, “God bless you, 
my beloved Annie! you have shown yourself this night 
to be a true and devoted wife ; and remember, whatever. 
happens, I go out with a clear conscience, for they have 
forced me into this, and I will never fire at your sister’s 
husband.” He then ran down the stairs, and let him- 
self out.’ 

The remote cause of the death of this gentleman was 
his having expressed dissatisfaction at the way in which 
his brother-in-law had transacted for him the sale of a 
house. Some high words which ensued on this subject 
could only be brought to a satisfactory result by the 
two men going out to take the chance of destroying 
each other. How inordinately that such a sys- 


strange 
tem should continue to exist in the nineteenth century 


as 
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—and stranger still, that it should be tacitly counte- 
nanced by courts and authorities, and seriously defended 
by many intelligent persons! It is unquestionably the 
purest relic of mediwval barbarism which has descended 
to our time. 


HOUSE-FLIES. 


Amongst domestic plagues flies are generally included. 
Few persons know from whence they come, or are aware 
that there are numerous species which inhabit our dwell- 
ings. Some of these species a good deal resemble each 
other, whilst others are so very dissimilar, that the 


, smaller ones are supposed to be the young of the larger 


individuals. In our days, when natural science has ar- 
rived at such a of jion—when every year 
brings forth works of amusement and instruction adapted 
to every age, as well as for every class of society—it 
seems incredible that any one should be so ignorant of 
the things which daily surround him, as to suppose that 
flies vary in size according to their age; and that, con- 
sequently, the large and small are the old and young of 
the same species. To assist in dissipating such errors, 
we glean from the Correspondence of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle the following facts, connected with the history 
of the common house-fly :— 

There are fifty, perhaps a hundred, different sorts of 
flies and gnats which annually visit our apartments, 
and establish themselves as regular domestics. Amongst 
the most familiar of these are the green-bottle, the blue- 
bottle or flesh-fly, the larder-fly impatiently bouncing 
against the windows, the biting house-fly, which inter- 
rupts our reveries by its unwelcome attacks on the legs 
and ankles, and the lesser and larger house flies, alight- 
ing on our food, and soiling the furniture. All of them 
are unpleasant companions—tickling, teasing, devour- 
ing; the most unceremonious visitors—paying respect 
neither to time, place, nor person. 

Their economy and transformation being similar, the 
domestic fly may be taken as the type of the whole 
race. Like most insects, it lays eggs, which are de- 
posited in hot and moist dunghills, and among other 
putrifying refuse. These eggs are hatched into minute 
maggots of a dirty white and yellow colour, which feed 
till they arrive at about twice the size of a caraway 
seed, and in this state they tumble hither and thither, 
without any distinct organs of locomotion. When fat 
and full fed, the maggots lie dormant a few hours, dur- 
ing which time the skin hardens, and becomes an oval 
cylindrical case, of a chestnut colour; and in this re- 
spect the two-winged flies (diptera) differ from all the 
other orders of insects, which cast their skins when they 
become chrysalides. In the chrysalis state they remain 
from a few days to as many weeks, according to the 
temperature; many of them, no doubt, sleeping through- 
out winter. During this period of repose, the recent mag- 
got is undergoing a wonderful transformation within his 
own skin, which ultimately opens at one end by a little 
circular lid, and out creeps the house-fly, with its body 
and six legs as large as at any subsequent period of its 
life; indeed the abdomen is often larger, as it is filled 
with a fluid necessary to the expansion of the wings. 
When the fly issues from the chrysalis, the only part 
which has to grow is the wings—these being at that 
stage two little crumpled moist objects on each side of 
the body. The first act of the insect, therefore, is, be- 
fore they dry, to crawl up some object, when the fluid 
in the abdomen gravitates, or is forced into the nervures 
of the wings, and expands the wrinkles; at last these 
appendages are stretched out, and covered with a deli- 
cate transparent, but iridescent membrane, and then 
the little animal is ready for flight. 

The house-fly, thus completed, is too well known to 
require any lengthened description. It still bears the 
technical name assigned to it by Linnzus (musca domes- 
tica); it is clothed with black hairs and bristles; the 
antenne, or feelers, are black, and feathered; the eyes 
are remote, and of a dull brownish-red ; the space be- 
tween them is black, but the face is satiny yellowish- 


| 
{ 
white ; and a similar line surrounds the eyes ; the thorax 
or body is bright gray, with four blackish stripes down | 
the back; the abdomen is ash-coloured, with clouded i 
markings; and the six legs are long, slender, and black. | 
ish. The fly thus described is a very pretty animal; | 
and when seen under the microscope, presents one of the | 
most perfect and elegant objects in animated nature. | 
Its whole anatomy and structure are beautifully adapted | 
to its mode of life; its orbicular eyes enable it to see | 
above, beneath, and around it; its proboscis, which jt | 
elongates and contracts at pleasure, can seize and ex. | 
tract the juices of the minutest particle; and its tiny |) 
feet, which act like a boy’s sucker, enable it not only |) 
to climb the smoothest surface, but to walk even with | 
its back downwards. i 
The domestic fly is very generally diffused ; and British || 
naturalists state, that the musca domestica of Canada, | 
the United States, Cape of Good Hope, Hobart Town, || 
&c. is one and the same with that which frequents our 
own apartments. To the same genus as musca domes. | 


tica belongs the green-bottle (M. Cesar), and the blue- | 
bottle (M. vomitaria). The larder-fly, so like the blue- | 
bottle, belongs to another genus (anthomyia), which also | 
includes the lesser house-fly, vulgarly believed to be the | 


| 


young of musca domestica. The biting house-fly ranks 
under a third genus, termed stomozys, from the struc- 
ture of the mouth, which is horny, and formed for 
piercing. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
THORWALDSEN. 


Tue history of Thorwaldsen, the most eminent of mo- 
dern sculptors, affords another instance of the wonders 
which are to be accomplished, by assiduous perseverance, 
in surmounting poverty and all the attendant evils it 
casts in the way of struggling but determined genius. 
In 1770, a poor sculptor from Iceland, named Gols- 
kalk Thorwaldsen, travelled with his young wife, the 
daughter of a clergyman, to seek his fortune in Copen- 
hagen. On the 19th of November, and while continu 
ing their route, a son was born, who was named Albert, 
or Bertel. This was the afterwards famous sculptor. 
The father, after settling in Copenhagen, was not long 
in obtaining employment, and received several commis 
sions for carving figure-heads for the Danish navy. 
Being constantly in the workshop, a chisel was amongst 
young Thorwaldsen’s earliest playthings; for as soo 
as he had strength enough to hold a carving instr- 
ment, his father taught him to assist in the work 
The extreme aptitude which he evinced made a strong 
impression on his parents,~who, too poor to provide 
him with special instructors, sent him to the gratui- 
tous school of arts established in Copenhagen. fi 
some time he did not distinguish himself beyond hi 
fellow-scholars; but in due time his natural genius ¢ 
veloped itself, and in 1787, when he had attained t 
age of seventeen, he obtained a silver medal as a pfi 
for one of his productions. It would seem that 
this period he had no greater ambition than that 
following his father’s branch of the profession, 
sculpturing allegorical ornaments for ships; but 
was reseryed for a brighter destiny. The 
painter Abildgaard, appreciating the superior t 
displayed in his early artistic efforts, took him 80 
under his protection as to give him gratuitous lesso 
and was pleased to find they were fully profited by. | 
1789 young Thorwaldsen carried away a second p 
and two years later the gold medal; finally, in 1793, 
diligence; and abilities met with the highest reward 
academy ever bestowed, namely, the ‘prize of Rome’ 
that is to say, an annual pension of 1200 franes (n 
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L.50), guaranteed for three years, to enable him to 
proceed to, and study in, the metropolis of art. Before, 
however, taking bis departure, he remained two years 
longer at Copenhagen, closely occupied in the study 
of his profession; but on the 20th of May 1793 he em- 
barked on board a Danish frigate. His voyage was 
long and tedious. The vessel touched at a great num- 
ber of ports, and did not reach Rome till the month of 
March in the year following. Once, however, settled 
in the scene of his studies, he set diligently to work, 
though his early progress, like that of all true geniuses, 
was in his own estimation slow, and consequently dis- 
eouraging. Comparing his own crude attempts with the 
chefs-d’ ceuvres of the masters whose works he had come to 
examine and learn from, he despaired of ever approach- 
ing them even at a humble distance. On one occasion, 
it is said, that having laboured very hard on a figure 
for some time, and comparing it when completed with 
its original, the contrast produced so strong a feeling of 
despair on his mind that he broke it in pieces with his 
hammer. Others, however, who witnessed his labours, 
had a far higher opinion of his proficiency than him- 
self, and, encouraged by their advice and plaudits, he 
continued to persevere. 

Thus he worked on till the allotted three years passed, 
| and his means of subsistence were at an end. Poor, un- 
known, and too modest to make a boast of his talents, 
Albert Thorwaldsen saw no other prospect than that of 
returning to Denmark, and again taking to his father’s 
humble branch of art. A happy chance, however, de- 
tained him in Rome. When on the eve of departure, it 


happened that our tasteful and rich countryman, Mr 
Thomas Hope—then travelling to gratify his almost 


insatiable love for, and admiration of, the fine arts— 
visited the young sculptor’s studio, and, struck with the 
beauty of a statue of Jason modelled in clay, immediately 
commissioned its execution in marble. For this he paid 
so liberal a remuneration, that Thorwaldsen, finding 
his means of subsistence assured for some time to come, 
abandoned his intention of revisiting Copenhagen, and 
remained in Rome. From this epoch the Danish sculp- 
tor rose rapidly in fortune and reputation. He soon 
became a formidable rival to the celebrated Canova; 
but though some of his full statues are scarcely sur- 
passed by his Italian rival, yet it is upon the beauty of 
his bas-reliefs that Thorwaldsen’s fame chiefly rests. 
His Jason soon obtained for him a European reputa- 
tion ; and, after a few years, one of the greatest treats af- 
forded to strangers in Rome was a visit to Thorwaldsen’s 
dwelling, the Casa Buti, on the Piazza Barberini. His 
steadily increasing affluence enabled him to make one of 
the finest private galleries to be found in Rome; for, be- 
sides several of his own sculptures, he made a choice 
collection of paintings by many of the most celebrated 
modern artists when they, as he had done, visited Rome 
for the purpose of study. ‘Thus he became, in turn, a 
patron and a helper to struggling merit, and innumer- 
able acts of generosity and kindness have been recorded 
ofhim. To mention only one. Amongst the crowd of 
patrons who desired to possess something from, his chisel 
was the late king of Prussia, who accordingly sent him 
a commission; but the Danish sculptor declined it in 
these generous words :—* Sire, there is at this moment in 
Rome one of your faithful subjects who is more capable 
than myself of acquitting himself to your satisfaction of 
the task with which you have deigned to honour me. 
Permit me to recommend him to your protection.’ The 
rival thus so disinterestedly introduced to the notice of 
the king of Prussia was employed, and executed the 


— — 


celebrated figure of ‘The Spinster,’ one of the most 
admired works in the Royal Gallery at Berlin. His 
name was Rodolph Schadow, one of the best sculptors 
Prussia has to boast of.* 

In 1819 the town of Lucerne commissioned Thorwald- 
sen to execute a monument in memory of the Swiss 
guards who, during the French Revolution, fell on the 
10th of August 1792 at the Tuilleries. Unable to com- 
plete the order without assistance, he called in that of 
Aborn, a young artist from.Constance. Thorwaldsen 
only made the model, which proved to be one of his 
grandest conceptions. A colossal lion, wounded by a 
lance, expires while covering a shield ornamented with 
fleur-de-lis, which, though unable to retain, he grasps 
with his claws. At the base of the figure are engraved 
the names of the soldiers and officers who were killed. 
Wishing to superintend the inauguration of this monu- 
ment, he seized the opportunity of revisiting his native 
country. He arrived safely at Copenhagen, and during 
his short stay, Frederick -VI., the reigning king, being 
employed in re-constructing the church of Notre Dame 
(which was destroyed in the bouibardment of 1807 
by the British fleet), commanded his illustrious sub- 
ject to make statues of the Saviour and his twelve 
apostles. Thorwaldsen returned to Rome, where he 
worked incessantly to complete this extensive com- 
mission; and the statues remain to this day his chef- 
d’euvre. M. Valery, a French traveller who visited 
Rome and Thorwaldsen’s studio at the time of the near 
completion of these figures, thus describes both the sculp- 
tures and the sculptor. ‘Their composition is noble, 
especially that of Christ, which displays an evangelical 
and simple sublimity, joined to all the majesty, with none 
of the terrible characteristics, of the Olympian Jupiter. 
Thorwaldsen, despite his twenty years’ residence in 
Rome, remains in all respects the man of the north ; and 
his rough exterior—which does not diminish the effect of 
his polite and benevolent manners—forms a striking con- 
trast to his works, which are inspired by the loveliest 
forms of Grecian art, and to the soft Italian figures 
which surround his studio.’ Other descriptions of his 
person, however, scarcely bear out the rough (dpre) 
aspect attributed to him by M. Valery. He had a fine 
and large head, which late in life was covered with 
white hair, falling in large curls on his shoulders. His | 
eyes were blue, with a soft and pleasing expression, and | 
his»forehead was high and square. In figure he was | 


robust. 
Thorwaldsen definitively returned to his native coun- | 
try in 1838, after residing at Rome for forty-two years. | 
He entered it in triumph; for the day of his arrival was | 
made a day of national rejoicing: he was met by an 
immense crowd, who greeted him with welcome and 
acclamation. Poets composed verses in his honour. | 
The king, Christian VIII.—who, before acceding to the 
throne, made his familiar acquaintance at Rome, and 
had retained a strong friendship for him—named him 
consulting councillor and director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts of Copenhagen. Thorwaldsen lived respected | 
and honoured by his countrymen up to March in the 
present year. His death was sudden. On the 25th of | 
that month he went to the theatre, and before the per- 
formances had commenced, fell back in his chair. Me- 
dical aid was instantly summoned, and he was promptly | 
conveyed to his residence. But help was useless; for a 
few minutes after he was taken home he expired, with- 
out having spoken a single word, or shown the smallest 
sign of pain. He had reached his seventy-fourth year, 
and up to the latest moment of his existence continued 
to labour at his art: even the day previous to his death 
he worked at a bust of Luther and a statue of Hercules, 
which he had promised to complete at an early period 
for the palace of Christianberg. He did not leave, as 
was expected, much wealth; but all he had was be- 
queathed to a museum which he founded, and which 


* Schadow died early at Rome, and a handsome monument was 
erected to his memory in the chureh of Andrea de ja Fratie. 
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white sand intermixed with juniper leaves. At the 
church, the king, attired in deep mourning, received 


Ashburton a Hebe, and Lord Egerton a Ganymede, 
sculptured by the great Danish artist. Thorwaldsen 


exechted a statue of Lord Byron, to be placed to the | been 


noble poet’s memory in Westminster Abbey ; but it was 
thought by the proper authorities inexpedient to give 


house unclaimed ; though scarcely for a pro- 
ject is on foot for redeeming it, and ing it in the 
parish church of Hucknall, Nottin ire, where 
Byron was buried. 

The works of Thorwaldsen are as much 


NARRATIVE OF THE SANTA FE 
EXPEDITION. 


Tue narrative of Mr George Wilkins Kendall, an ad- 
venturous American, who volunteered with a party of 
Texans to proceed overland to Santa Fé, in Mexico, is 
one of the most interesting productions of the 
publishing season, and, as presenting a fai and 
graphic description of the dangers and difficulties to be 
encountered by travellers on the great western prairies, 
is assuredly more exciting than the most fancifully- 
coloured romance.* Referring those who possess the 
means to a 
Tahaan al aes 
a gli endall’s spirit-stirring res of life 
in the American deserts, with some steloan ef the ex. 
pedition, its objects, and termination. 

In the early part of April 1841, Mr Kendall, as he 
informs us, determined on making a tour of some kind 
upon the great western prairies, induced by the hope of 
correcting a derangement of health, as well as by a 
desire to visit regions inhabited only by the roaming 
Indian, and to participate in the excitement of buffalo- 
hunting and other wild sports. A favourable oppor- 
tunity of following out his intention o¢curred in an ex- 
— from Austin to Santa Fé, projected by the 

government, with the assigned view of diverting 
the trade of northern Mexico to the Texan oitports, 
and of confirming the Texan rule within the limits of 
the Rio Grande. With the precise motives of the en- 
terprise, however, our author was not inclined to meddle, 
He was a native of the United States, and wished not 


to interfere in the projects of a foreign nation, farther 


than to accompany across the — a force capable 
of defence against hostilities, viding himself, there- 
fore, with a passport from the Mexican vice-consul at 
New Orleans, he sailed from that port on the 17th of 


May 1841 for Galveston, the principal Texan harbour | 
in the Gulf of Mexico. At Houston, where he landed, | 


all was bustle and preparation. Every one was talking 
of the Santa Fé expedition, which was ‘looked upon as 
nothing more than a pleasant hunting excursion through 
a large section of country, much of which was unknown 
to the white man. § 


with a stout horse, Mr Kendall began his 


necessarily pass over a variety of prelimi- 
nary details of the Santa Fé expedition ; it is sufficient 
to state, that it was not ready for setting the 18th 
of June; and most bowen vine And our author, he had 


so far incapacitated himself for the enterprise by a badly- 
8 ankle, that it was necessary to him in a 
wagon, drawn by two mules, covered so as 


to him from the sun and rain during the long 
marches. Another gentleman, Jose Antonio Navarra, 
also unable to walk, was his companion in this irk- 


General Lamar, president of 
outset had an 


of the work itself, we shall endea-’ 
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bad effect on the constitutions of the wanderers. Oc- 


| 
J 


| 


| from among all livin 


| and 


gg 7s visitor in camp on the night of the 4th of 
| owy. 


| of the vicinity of his snakeship being his crawling over 


myself, fearin 


was assigned for fatigue duty— 
ctl, and cutting avay the ese 


six-pounder—nothing being so much dreaded 
Indians as a field-piece. The number of 


the expedition in some way: mers, merchants, 
tourists, blacksmiths, and other —" All being 


cavalcade presented an imposing and animating spec- 
tacle. The fare for the party was simple enough— 


eet ye yet the bracing air of the prairies, 
yh tourist, served instead of bread and dessert. 

meal over, knots of the volunteers would congre- 
gate here and there around the camp fires, telling 
stories of the marvellous, and spinning long yarns about 
border forays, buffalo hunts, and brushes with the In- 
dians of the prairies. An hour or two would be whiled 
away in this manner, and then preparations would be 
made for retiring to sleep—a very simple process upon 
acampaign. A person has only to pick out a soft place 
upon the ground, roll himself up in his blanket, and 
take immediate possession of his bedroom ; and though 
people wlio have never lived “out of doors” may pic- 
ture anything but comfort with such lodgings, sounder, 
sweeter, and more refreshing sleep never visited the 
downiest couch than can ry found upon the earth on 
one of our western prairies. Sometimes, as a slight 
drawback on the pleasures of this kind of bivouac, the 
sleepers were involuntarily subjected to a shower which 
soaked them to the skin through their blankets ; these 
drenchings, however, do not appear to have had any 


easionally the bivouac was rendered somewhat critical 
| by x intrusion of a rattlesnake. 
We had,’ observes Mr Kendall, ‘a troublesome and 


The storm had induced the mess to which I was 
| attached to pitch a tent. The wet grass without pro- 
bably drove a prairie rattlesnake to more comfortable 
| quarters within our canvass, the first intimation we had 


i of us in an attempt to effect a lodgment under 
the blankets. A more disagreeable companion- 
mot well be imagined, even if one has his choice 
moving, creeping, flying, running, 
swimming, and crawling things ; and to assert that any 
of us felt perfectly easy and at home with such a neigh- 
bour ae us, would be saying what is not true. For 
to move lest I should molest the reptile, 

I rolled mien head and all, under my blanket, and lay 
perfectly quiet until daylight. Where the intruder went, 
ho one could tell, and we had the very great satisfaction 
of. seeing no more of him: Very frequently, on the 
great prairies, a man wakes up in the morning and finds 
that he. has had a rattlesnake for a sleeping partner: 
but there is one excellent trait in the character of 
these reptiles—they never bite unless disturbed, and 
will get out of the way as soon as possible, except in 
the — of August, when they are said to be : blind, 
will snap at an and everything they may hear 
about them.’ J imi’ 

The line of route pursued by this remarkable expe- 
dition was altogether new. Journeys across 
to the Rocky Mountains had been usually porformed 
from the Missouri, Arkansas, or other western waters 
of the United States. The line now to be foe pe 
was considerably to the southward; commencing a 
Austin, about 30 degrees north latitude, and 98 degrees 
west longitude, it was designed to follow a north- 
Western direction towards Santa Fé, near latitude 36 


ship 


Sure, langlade 106 <agrets, ch the Rover Cneits.' 


animals that could be shot 
The expedition had advanced only a few days on its 
march, when it reached the orl grounds of the 
; and herds of that animal made thei 


of our author and his com 
less of Mr Fitzgerald, a lively tem who kindl 

acted as driver. One day the ‘party in the wagon - 
denly finds itself out of sight of the main body of the 
expedition. ‘This circumstance did not in the least 


she was running in hot che and woe for life. | 


One of the wagon curtains had at first prevented us 
from seeing aught in the rear of the buffalo; but as she 
swiftly sped past us, a pursuer in the shape of an 
Indian, who could not be more than ten yards behind 
her, appeared in full view. The savage tne mounted 
on a small but beautifully-formed bay horse of short, 
quick stride, yet fine and powerful action. He was 
armed with a long lance, which he held poised in his 
hand, while a bow and quiver were strapped to 
back. His dress was a buckskin shirt, with leggins 
the same material, while his long black hair, although 
partially confined by a yellow band about his head, was 
waving in the breeze created by his rapid course along 
the prairie. He had scarcely got clear of the curtain 
which confined our view to objects only in advance of 
the wagon, when another Indiarr'Was discovered follow- 
ing mediately in his steps. 

s Indios! los Indios!” cried Mr Navarro, with 
consternation depicted in his countenance, while he was 
eagerly fecling about in the bottom of the wagon for 


his rifle. “Camanches!” shouted Fitz, at the same 
time pummelling and kicking thesnules into a break- 
neck gallop, in the hope of soo ing up with the 
advance-guard, which now cou not be far ahead. 
“The whole tribe!” TE could n exclaiming, as I 
now looked t the hinder end wagon, and ad 
still another well-mounted Indian i 

roll of prairie with the gh. the to “ 
pearance, making directly whole scene 


was enacted in a few saoeuin an in our on bell and un- 
protected situation, our minds were but ill at ease’on 
the score of an attack. The appearance of the last 
Indian, and the reasonable supposition that a large 


body might be following him, induced Fitz to kick and | 
beat the mules more zealously than before, and at such | 


a rate of speed did they go, "ehat the race between us 
and the foremost Indian was close, and for a short dis- 
tance well contested; while the buffalo led her wild 
pursuers along directly by our side, and $0 near, that 


the very earth thrown from their horses’ hoofs rattled | 


against the curtains of our wagon. The savages, 
though they must have been aware of our proximity, 
did not appear to bestow a single glance upon an object 
so strange as a Jersey wagon must have been to them, 
re Fe ce ene Eee 
‘With mad eagerness this strange ee ns the 
Indians using every endeavour to overtake and 
the unfortunate cow, while we were even more anxious 
to gain the protection of our friends. I had noticed, 
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not a little to our relief, that the hindmost Indian 
wheeled his horse suddenly on seeing our wagon, and 
retraced his steps over the roll of the prairie, but the 
other two never deviated from their course. In a race 
of half a mile they had gained perhaps a hundred yards 
on us. An abrupt turn in the prairie ridge now con- 
cealed them from our sight, and before we had reached 
this point, the sharp reports of several rifles in quick 
succession convinced us that our unexpected neighbours 
had been seen by the advance-guard, and that succour 
was near if needed. 

‘From the time when the Indians were first in sight, 
until they were lost to view by a roll of the prairie, 
could not be more than five minutes, yet there was an 
ordinary lifetime of excitement in the scene. Had we 
known that there were but three, or even three times 
that number, and had we been in sion of our 
limbs, with our rifles fresh loaded and in readiness, we 
should have taken their sudden advent with less trepi- 
dation ; but neither Mr Navarro nor myself could more 
phan hop about on one foot, and our rifles were in the 
‘very bottom of the wagon, where, in our over-haste, we 
could not get at them. We even found, on reaching 
camp, that our arms were not loaded ; a pleasant situa- 
tion truly for one to find himself in on being attacked 
by prairie Indians, whose movements are c rised 
by a startling rapidity, and who must be met with 
the utmost promptness ; yet so it was. We took special 
care, however, not to be caught in a like predicament 

in. On arriving at our encampment, which was 
hardly a mile from the point where the Indians had 
passed our wagon, we found that all was hurry and 
excitement. A small but well-mounted party had 
already set off in pursuit, and General Macleod had 
prepared another party who were on the eve of mount- 
ing. The savages had driven the buffalo directly into 
the lines, the rifle shots we had ‘heard turning the 
course of the pursuers, but not that of the pursued. 
The cow was shot with a musket by one of our officers, 
sa found to be young, and exceedingly fat and deli- 
cious.’ 

The course of the expedition led it through a village 
of the Wacoe Indians, who in terror abandoned their 
dwellings, and left them, with their contents, to the 
mercy of the Texans. All the spoil taken was a few 
| pumpkins. On the Ist of July the party reached,Cow 

Creek, near the river Brazos, and at an encampment 

here the author was favoured for the first time with 
the magnificent but much-dreaded sight of a stampede 
among the horses. We must leave him to describe this 
| in his own words. ‘As there was no wood near our 
camping-ground, some half a dozen men pushed on to a 
small piece of timber in search of it. One of them had 
a wild half-broken Mexican horse, naturally vicious, 
and with difficulty mastered. His rider found a small 
dry tree, cut it down with a hatchet, and very im- 
prudently made it fast to his horse’s tail by means of a 
rope. ‘The animal took it unkindly from the first, and 
dragged his strange load with evident symptoms of 
fright; but when within a few hundred yards of camp, 
he commenced pitching, and finally set off at a gallop, 
with the cause of all his uneasiness and fear still fast to 
his tail. His course was directly for the camp, and as 
he sped along the prairie, it was soon evident that 
several of our horses were stricken with a panic at his 
approach. At first they would prick up their ears, 
snort, and trot majestically about in circles ; then they 
would dash off at the top of their speed, and no human 
power could arrest their mad career. “ A stampede !” 
shouted some of the old campaigners, jumping from the 
ground, and running towards their frightened animals ; 
“a stampede ! look out for your horses, or you'll never 
see them again!” was heard on every side. Fortunately 
for us, the more intractable horses had been not only 
staked, but hobbled before the panic became gencral, 
and were secured with little di ty, else we might 
have lost half of them irretrievably. It is singular the 
effect that sudden fright has not only upon horses, but 


oxen on the prairies. The latter will, perhaps, run || 
longer and farther than the former, and although not 
as difficult to “head,” because they cannot run so fast, || 
their onward course it is impossible to stay. Oxen, so || 
I was informed, have been known to run forty miles || 
without once stopping to look back ; and when they did || 
finally hold up, it was simply because exhausted nature |) 
would allow them to go no farther. Not one in fifty of || 
them had seen the least cause for fear, but each ran |! 
simply because his neighbour did. Frequent instances || 
have occurred where some worthless but skittish horse || 
has caused the loss of hundreds of valuable animals. || 
In the instance I have above alluded to we did not lose || 
one, but on a subsequent occasion no less than eighty- || 
seven were irrecoverably lost by one stampede.’ 
Recovered from the effects of his sprain, Mr Kendall || 
gladly resumed his journey on horseback, and on the || 
6th of August joined the spy company, whose duty con- || 
sisted in discovering the best route for the travellers. 
This, however, was accompanied with no small danger; |) 
for, if left alone, there was the chance of being lost. On || 
one occasion such a serious accident ensued while our || 
hero was heedlessly led away in pursuit of a vagrant || 
buffalo. Feeling himself alone, ‘I put spurs,’ says he, || 
‘to my horse, and galloped to the highest roll of the || 
prairie, with the hope of obtaining a sight of my com- || 
panion or companions, but without success. A sicken- |) 
ing feeling of loneliness came over me on finding myself 
in that worst of all situations upon a prairie—lost! The |) 
sun was still high in the heavens, and I could not tell || 
which was north or which south. I had my rifle and 
pistols with me, was well mounted, and had a sufficiency || 
of ammunition; but I was not well enough acquainted 
with a prairie life to steer a course, even if I had known 
what course to start upon, neither was I hunter enough 
to feel confident that I could kill a sufficiency of meat || 
in case I should be unsuccessful in finding my com- 
panions, Another thing: I had already found out, what 
every hunter knows, that the more hungry a man grows 
upon the prairies, the more unlikely he is to find game, || 
and the more difficult it is to shoot it. There, then, I 
was, without a companion and without experience, || 
starvation staring me in the face; or even if I was for- | 
tunate in obtaining meat, I still was almost certain to | 
be killed and scalped by the Indians, or end my days || 
in vain efforts to reach the settlements. I thought of | 
home, and made up my mind firmly, that if ever I was 
fortunate enough to reach it, I should be in no particu- | 
lar hurry to leave it again. 
‘I dashed off to what appeared a still higher prairie | 
swell than the one I now stood upon—nothing €ould I | 
see except a solitary wolf trotting stealthily along in the | 
hollow below me: I even envied this most contemptible 
of the brute creation, for he knew where he was. I || 
strained my eyes as though to penetrate beyond the | 
limits of human vision, but all was a waste, a blank. I | 
leaped from my horse, and sat upon the ground for a || 
moment; it was only for a moment, for in my uneasi- | 
ness I Gould not remain motionless. I tried to reflect, | 
to reason; but so fast did thoughts of starvation and of |) 
Indian perils crowd on my mind, that I could come to | 
no definite conclusion as to my present position with } 
reference to that of my companions. In this dilemma | 
fortune stepped in to my assistance. While upon one of | 
the highest rolls of the prairie, I resclved to proceed in a |, 
certain direction, and, if possible, to keep it without va- || 
riation. Whether I did so or not, I am unable to say; I | 
only knowjithat after travelling at a rapid pace, it may be | 
some five miles, I suddenly found myself upon a brow of | 
a high and steep declivity, overlooking a narrow but | 
beautiful valley, through which a small creek was wind- 
ing. I"had examined the prairies in every direction || 
during my short ride, until my eyes ached from over- || 
straining, yet had not for a moment allowed my horse to || 
slacken his pace. I now paused to examine the valley | 


before me.! The reader may judge my feelings when, \ 
after a hasty glance, I discovered the white tops of the 
wagons far off in the distance to the right, slowly || 


ee anal 
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wending their way down a gentle slope into the val- 


Toiling onward through a wild region, with little 
fresh water, and exposed to the attacks of Indians, the 
expedition found it advisable to cross a ravine, a matter 
of great difficulty with the wagons. Having succeeded 
in getting over this difficult passage, while some of the 
party were digging in the sand for water, a loud report 
was heard. ‘An Indian attack!’ was the startling cry on 
all sides; but a calamity of a different kind awaited 
them. The long dry grass of the prairie had caught 
fire, and the explosion was that of the store of cart- 
ridges in a wagon. ‘ Before we could reach the base of 
the high and rugged bluff, the flames were dashing down 
its sides with frightful rapidity, leaping and flashing 
across. the gullies and around the hideous cliffs, and 
roaring in the deep yawning chasms with the wild and 
appalling noise of a tornado. As the flames would strike 
the dry tops of the cedars, reports resembling those of 
the musket would be heard; and in such quick suc- 
cession did these reports follow each other, that I can 
compare them to nothing save the irregular discharge of 
infantry—a strange accompaniment to the wild roar of 
the devouring element. The wind was blowing fresh 
* from the west when the prairie was first ignited, carry- 
ing the flames, with a speed absolutely astounding, over 
the very ground on which we had travelled during the 
day. The wind lulled as the sun went down behind the 
mountains in the west, and now the fire began to spread 
\| slowly in that direction. The difficult passage by which 
|| we had descended was cut off by the fire, and night 
| found our party still in the valley, unable to discover 
any other road to the table-land above. Our situation 
| was a dangerous one too; for had the wind sprung up 
|| and veered into the east, we should have found much 
\| difficulty in escaping, with such velocity did the flames 
| extend. 
| 
| 
| 


‘If the scene had been grand previous to the going 
down of the sun, its magnificence was increased tenfold 
|| as night in vain attempted to throw its dark mantle 
over the earth. The light from acres and acres, I might 
say miles and miles, of inflammable and blazing cedars, 
illuminated earth and sky with a radiance even more 
lustrous and dazzling than that of the noonday sun. 
Ever and anon, as some one of our comrades would 
|| approach the brow of the high bluff above us, he ap- 
|| peared not like an inhabitant of this earth. A lurid and 
|| most unnatural glow, reflected upon his countenance 
from the valley of burning cedars, seemed to render 
| still more haggard and toilsome his burned and black- 
ened features. 

‘I was fortunate enough, about nine o’clock, to meet 
|| one of our men, who directed me to a passage up the 
|| steep ascent. He had just left the bluffabove, and gave 
|| me a piteous recital of our situation. He was endeavour- 
|| ing to find water, after several hours of unceasing toil, 
| and I left him with slight hopes that his search would 
| be rewarded. By this time I was alone, not one of the 
companions who had started with me from the river 
being in sight or hearing. One by one they had dropped 
off, each searching for some path by which he might 
climb to the table-land above. The first person I met, 
after r€aching the prairie, was Mr Falconer, standing 
with the blackened remnant of a blanket in his hand, 


|| and watching lest the fire should break out on the 
|| western side of the camp, for in that direction the exer- 


tions of the men, aided by a strong westerly wind,shad 
orang the devouring element from spreading. ° Mr 

aleoner directed me to the spot where our mess was 
quartered. I found them sitting upon such articles as 
had been saved from the wagon, their gloomywcoun- 
tenances rendered more desponding by the reflection 
from the now distant fire. I was too much worn down 
by fatigue and deep anxiety to make many inquiries as 
to the extent of our loss; but hungry, and almost choked 
with thirst, I threw myself upon the blackened ground, 
and sought forgetfulness in sleep. It was hours, how- 
ever, before sleep visited my quis From the spot on 


which I was lying a broad sheet of flame could still be 
seen, miles and miles in width—the heavens in that 
direction so brilliantly lit up, that they resembled a sea 
of molten gold. In the west, a wall of impenetrable 
blackness appeared to be thrown up as the spectator 
suddenly turned from viewing the conflagration in the 
opposite direction. The subdued yet deep roar of the 
element could still be plainly heard as it sped on, as 
with the wings of lightning, across the prairies, while in 
the valley far below, the flames were flashing and leaping 
among the dry cedars, and shooting and circling about 
™ aa closely resembling a magnificept pyrotechnic 

splay. 

* Daylight the next morning disclosed a melancholy 
scene of desolation and destruction. North, south, and 
east, as far as the eye could reach, the rough and broken 


country was blackened by the fire, and the removal of 


the earth’s shaggy covering of cedars and tall grass 
but laid bare, in painful distinctness, the awful chasms 
and rents in the steep hillside before us, as well as the 
valley spreading far and wide below.* Afar off, in the 


distance, a dense black smoke was seen rising, denoting™ 


that the course of the devastating element was still 
onward.’ Much damage was sustained from this fire 
by the baggage and stores of the expedition. 

The consequence was, that they soon experienced a dif- 
ficulty in obtaining food. For lack of higher game, the 
hunters were glad to fall upon the colonies of dogs which 
occasionally enliven the dull silence of the prairies. 
The prairie dog is a small animal with short legs, which 
burrows in the ground, and is fond of living in socie- 
ties. ‘They are a wild, frolicsome, madcap set of fel- 
lows when undisturbed, uneasy, and ever on the move, 
and appear to take especial delight in chattering away 
the time, and visiting from hole to hole to gossip and 
talk over each other’s affairs—at least so. their actions 
would indicate.’ Advancing from the more level plains, 
the expedition was gradually attaining a greater height 
above the sea, the ground rising by successive eleva- 
tions. ‘As the traveller journeys westward, he meets, 
at long intervals, ridges of hills and mountains, running 
nearly north and south, presenting the most serious 
barriers to his further advance. As he ascends these, 
he anticipates a corresponding descent on the opposite 
side; but in a majority of instances, on reaching the 
summits, he finds nothing before him but a level and 
fertile prairie.’ 


In ascending these table-lands, the commander of the | 


party became daily more assured of the fact, that he 
was on a wrong course. A consultation of officers was 
at length held, when it was determined to despatch a 
party of one hundred chosen men on the best horses in 
camp, with instructions not to return till the settlements 
of New Mexico were found. On reaching New Mexico, 
a party was immediately to be sent back with guides 
and provisions. Anxious for adventure, Mr Kendall 
volunteered to make one of the party, which set out as 
soon as provisions could be prepared for the undertaking. 
On the 31st of August this adventurous little band bade 
adieu to the main body of the expedition, and pushed 
forward on a selected route. ‘They had advanced into 
the Rocky Mountains, and were descending towards the 
Mexican settlements, when ean officer of that state, Di- 
masio Salezar, noted for his brutal and sanguinary cha- 
racter, entrapped them, and made them his prisoners. 
This wretch had condemned them all to be shot, and 
the ceremony was about to take place; but a man 
named Vigil interposed, and their fate was suspended. 
They were now marched to San Miguel, where they 
were speedily joined by their companions, reduced by 
this time to a similar situation. In short, the expedi- 
tion had ended in defeat and ruin, and it seemed next to 
impossible that they should escape the vengeance of the 
Mexicans. At San Miguel they were treated with the 
greatest cruelty, plundered of everything they possessed, 
consigned to a wretched prison, and subjected to severe 
privations. Then a toilsome march commenced, in 


which they were driven along like cattle by Salezar 
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towards Santa Fé. One gleam of relief gilded their fate, 
and it came from woman’s gentle bosom. The women, 
says our author, ‘came running out of the mud-houses 


which they suffered extremely by night from cold. At 
their own request they were one night put into a house ; 
but it was too small for their number, and a scene like 
that of the Black Hole of Calcutta, or the horrors of a 
slave ship, ensued. ‘In the front room was a single 
open window, two feet in height, perhaps, by eighteen 
inches in width, and through this small aperture came 
all the fresh air that was to be inhaled by nearly two 
hundred persons! In this room, and within three 
yards of the window, I stood firmly wedged and jam- 
med, unable to move either forward or backward, to 
the right or to the left; yet even at this short dis- 
tance from the window I soon felt sensations of suffo- 
cation. What, then, must have been the feelings of 
"those in the farther room? Soon outcries arose from 
those in the rear. Half stifled, oor aloud to 
those in front to break open or tear down the door, and 
madly pressed forward as if to assist in accomplishing 
the object of their wishes. In the meantime, those 
nearest the window, who could speak Spanish, begged 
the guard to open the door and allow at least a part 
to leave the house; but the latter either could not 
hear their intreaties above the din, or heeded them not. 
| An attempt to open the door inwardly was now made, 
| but so great was the press in that direction, that it was 
| found impossible to effect this desirable object ; a bat- 
| tering-ram of human flesh was next brought to bear 
| upon it, and with all the energy which desperation 
| lends, did our men endeavour to burst lock or hinges— 
but it gave not way. In the midst of cries, impreca- 
tions, and half-smothered anathemas, we now heard a 
key turning in the clumsy and ponderous lock—Salezar 
had consented to pass fifty of us out, but no more. 
Being near the door, as the guard without opened it, I 
| was carried out in the current among the first. How 
grateful, how instantaneous was the relief! Cold as 
was th: northern blast, it was pure—we could now 
breathe. The guard escorted us to a cow-yard, and 
| there herded us for the night. I crawled under the lee 
| of a low mud wall, still reeking with the perspiration 
which had issued from every pore while undergoing 
| the tortures of heat and suffocation—the cold wind 
penetrated my blanket and chilled me through, yet I 
was content.’ 
Late on the evening of the 24th of October, and after 
a march of uncommon length, they reached the little 
town of Valencia, and here one of the Texans died of 
cold and hunger during the night. In the morning, 
another was unable from lameness to proceed, and he 
was shot in cold blood by Salezar. The power of fear 
was now curiously exemplified in the person of a man 
nicknamed Stump, who had previously declared himself 
utterly unfit to set a foot on ground, and really appeared 
what he described himself. No sooner did this man see 
his comrade fall, and feel the certainty that he, too, 
would meet with a similar fate unless he put himself im- 
mediately in motion, than he became perfectly straight, 
and started at a good pace, which he never abated until 
he was in the lead of the whole party of prisoners—a 
position he pertinaciously kept through the remainder 
of the day, and in fact during the march. In the morn- 
ing he could not walk a mile; he afterward did walk 
something like eighteen hundred, and without flagging. 
Travelling onward for days through a miserable 
country, the unhappy prisoners arrived at a bend in the 
Rio Grande, which encloses a tract of ground called 
Dead Man’s Journey ; and across this level and desolate 
plain they were com: to travel, and bivouac at night 
while the snow fell thick around and upon them. The 
account given by our author of this terrible journey, 
reminds us forcibly of some of the thrilling scenes of 


Labaume in the Russian campaign. ‘The i 


the horrors of that dreadful night upon the Dead Man's 
of | 


any of us fallen asleep by the roadside after midnight, | 


it would have been the sleep of death. Towards day- 
light many of the prisoners were fairly walking in their 


sleep, and staggering about fgom one side of the road to | 
en men. Completely 


the other, like so many 
chilled through, even their senses were benumbed, and 
they would sink by the roadside, and beg to be left be- 
hind, to sleep and to perish. A stupor, a perfect indif- 
ference for life, came over many of us, and the stronger 
found employment im rousing and assisting the weaker.’ 
In the course of the next few days more than one of the 
remaining prisoners was shot by Salezar,* who at length 
delivered them at the town of El Paso into the hands of 
more humane persons, by whom they were conducted 
forward towards Mexico. At Queretaro, an amusing 
circumstance occurred while they were quartered in a 
convent. ‘We had scarcely been ten minutes in this 
place,’ says our author, ‘when we were visited by the 
usual crowd of venders of oranges and other fruits, 
women with tortillas, frijoles, and guisado, all anxious 
to dispose of their little stock in trade. Mr Fal- 
coner picked out some half dozen oranges and sweet 
limes from the basket of a fruit-girl, and in payment 
handed her a dollar. There was not small coin enough 
among them all to change the dollar, and Falconer sent 
it out by a corporal, telling him to get it changed. The 
fellow shortly returned with sixty-four cakes of soap tied 
up in a handkerchief. Falconer told the corporal he 
wanted change, not soap. The corporal replied that it 
was the currency of the place—legal currency—and 
that there was no other. Such proved to be the case; 
and however singular it may appear, soap is really a 
lawful tender in the payment of all debts, and our com- 
panion was compelled to keep this singular substitute 
in the way of change for his dollar. He could not very 
well pocket it, as there was nearly a peck in bulk. The 
cakes are about the size of the common Windsor shav- 
ing-soap, and each is worth one cent and a half; in 
fact, a fraction more, as eight of them pass for twelve 
and a half cents, or sixteen for a quarter of a dollar, 
Each cake is stamped with the name of the town where 
it is issued, and also with the name of the person who 
is authorised by law to manufacture it as a circulating 
medium; yet Celaya soap—for it also circulates in that 
city—will not pass at The reason I cannot 


divine, as the size and intrinsic value appear to be the | 


same. The municipal authorities of either town appear 
to have made no provision for equalising the exchanges 
between the two places, and there are no brokers’ offices 
for the buying and selling of uncurrent soap in Mexico. 
Many of the cakes in circulation were partially worn, 
and showed evidence indisputable of an acquaintance 
with the wash-tub; but all were current so long as the 
stamp was visible. Frequently I remarked that our 
men would use one of these singular bits of currency in 
washing their hands and faces, and then pass it off 
for a plate of frijoles or an orange.’ 

Early in February the prisoners reached the city of 
Mexico, and here were confined for some months, 
our author, from his ness, being accommodated in 


an hospital for lepers, called San Lazaro, a place where } 


many horrors were endured with indifferent patience. 
An attempt to make an escape being detected, our for- 


lorn hero was summarily transferred to a prison, and |} 
s barbarism was speedily to ||} 
come to an end. The remonstrances of the United | 


putin irons. But all 
States ambassador and other influences were at length 


—— 


* We learn from another source that the infamous Salezar has 
aoe tee YO ee Ee 
cruelty. 
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an order for the release of three 
Kendall, and their chains being 
with a parting cheer 


BAIN’S ELECTRO-MAGNETIC PRINTING 
TELEGRAPH, 

Tus extraordinary piece of mechanism is now in practical 

operation between the Nine Elms and Wimbledon stations, 

on the South-Western Railway. Its  geeey is, says the 

y and print any message 


by 


any combination of figures, 
mined sentences, can be intere! 


ication is as simple as 


- - ao in 
accordance with the discoveries of Oersted, a defi of | 
the magnetic needle, which motion, in turn, is made to dis- 


anes fy Cee See cae The motion 
of this, of course, continues until the former electric state 
of the coils is restored, when the 
and arrests the motion of the train, w 


contrivances already detailed, the second train is set at 
liberty to print that particular figure at which the pointer 
was brought to rest. Practically to effect these c 

both machines, with their eoils and needles, are in 


its mechanical aspect. And this will be greatly 


comparison wit 

bears a close snaloay. It has, then, in one frame, two dis- 
tinct trains of wheel-work—to be likened to the going and 
striking parts of a clock—each set in motion by a weight 
and line of its own, and the second of which (again, as in 
the instance of the clock) is restrained or permitted to 
move bya detent under the control of the first. This first 
train is connected with a revolving pointer travelling over 
a dial,on which are marked the nine —— numerals, a 
cipher, and a space or full stop. Connected also with this 
train is a ¢ype-wheel, on the periphery of which are the same 
numerals, cipher, and space, that are engraved on the dial, 
and the rotation of which is synchronous with that of 


a clock, to which, in many respects, it 


| on the dial, that number will be presented by the type- 
| wheel to the paper destined to receive the impression. To 
| this we have only to add, that the speed of these parts is 
| regulated by a fly made precisely similar to the “governor” 
| of a steam-engine (but which also performs a most impor- 
| tant duty, to be presently mentioned), and our description 
| of the office of the first train is complete. The function 
| of the second train of wheel-work is to print the result in- 
| dicated by the first; and this is most beautifully contrived. 
| The type-wheel before-mentioned is so centred as to allow 
| of its being thrust bodily forward, independent of its rota- 
| fory motion. To a collar round its arbour are attached 
| two steel rods extending across the machine, and abutting 
| against a strong spring, the uncontrolled action of which 
| would be to keep the type-wheel in contact with the paper 
to be printed. During the inactive state of the second 
train, however, the type-wheel is restrained, and the spring 
held in tension by a projecting piece on the connecting- 
rods, resting on the largest part of a snail on the main ar- 
bour of the train. This second train is only put in motion 
on the stoppage of the first ; and its action is, first, by the 
rotation of the snail to the extent of the sixteenth of an 
| inch, to suddenly release the spring, and allow the type- 
wheel to be forcibly pressed on the paper; and, eandiie, 
by the completed revolution of the same part, gradually 
to draw back the type-wheel and re-compress its spring 
in readiness for another impression ; whereupon further 
| motion in this train ceases. It is by no means the least 
| felicitous contrivance in the whole machine, that the 
| “governor” which regulates the speed of the first train 
| operates on the detent of the second, The usual collar on 
| the governor-shaft descending with the balls on the.cessa- 
| tion of motion, strikes on the tail of a lever which disen- 
| Sages the detent of the second train, and puts in motion 
| the printing apparatus before-described. To complete 
this general view of the mechanism of Mr Bain’s telegraph, 
it is only necessary to add, that the paper to be printed is 
| Wound round a cylinder rotating and traversing spirally 
| upwards on a perpendicular screwed shaft ; and that be- 
tween the types and the paper is interposed one side of an 
endless blackened ribbon, to which progressive motion is 
fiven by the. machinery, and which not only renders the 
impression visible on the paper, but, by its firm pres- 
sure on the cylinder, imparts to the latter the totatory 
motion necessary for ita reception of any continuous series 
of characters. * 
‘Omitting all more complex details, it will be readily seen 
the foregoing description that, one machine being 
at Nine Elms, and another similar one at Wimble- 
» and a power provided whereby an operator at one 
station can put in motion and stop the first train during any 
part of the revolution of its pointer at the other station, 


a gal circuit, extending, 
Wimbledon. No battery, in the ordinary sense of the 
mye ordinary term, 


plates, though six miles asunder, being abundantly capable 
of completing the cireuit. Of this cireuit so established, 
the two machines are made portions by the usual modes 
contact 


his 
current of electricity being constant, the mechanism of the | 
apparatus is so arranged as to be detained in a state of rest | 


while the electric circuit is complete, and to be set at 
liberty by the breaking of contact. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS. 


There are some men who appear born to good fortune, | 


and others whose destiny appears to subject them to 
eternal failure and disaster. The ancients represented 


Fortune as a blind goddess, beeause she distributed her | 


gifts without discrimination ; and in more modern times, 
the belief has been prevalent that the fortunes of a man 
wére ruled chiefly by the influences of the planet under 
which he was born. These superstitions, however ridi- 
culous, show at least that the connexion between merit 
and success is not very conspicuous, yet it is not therefore 
the less perpetual. 
proof of merit ; of a vulgar kind indeed it may be, but a 
useful kind notwithstanding. We grant, indeed, that 
those qualities of mind which make a man succeed in 
life, are to a great extent subversive of genius. Never- 
theless, numerous illustrious examples might be given of 
men of the highest genius being as worldly-wise as duller 
mortals, It is the pretenders to genius, rather than the 
possessors of it, who claim the large exemption from those 
rules of prudence which regulate the conduct of ordinary 
mortals, and array themselves in the deformities of genius, 
in the idea that they constitute its beauties. There are 
some indiscretions, we believe, to which men of a vigorous 

cy and keen sensibility are naturally heir, and for which 
it would be as unjust to condemn them with rigour, as it 
would be to blame one of the cold-blooded sons of disere- 
tion for being destitute of poetic fire. Yet every deviation 
from prudence is a fault, and is not to be imitated, though 
it may sometimes be excused. 

The most important element of success is economy ; 
economy of money and economy of time. By economy we 
do not mean penuriousness, but merely such wholesome 
thrift as will disincline us to spend our time or money 
without an adequate return either in gain or enjoyment. 
Aneconomical application of time brings and method, 
and enables us to drive our instead of our business 
driving us. There is nothing i i 
astrous, as such a misealeulation of our time and means as 
willinvolve us in hurry and difficulty. The bright- 

ive under such a and 
has no end but 4 Sur recipe for 
the world, then, is this: much and 
which no human foresight could provide, such as 


other visitation of Providence, should 
arrest the progress onwards ; but in the ordinary course 


To succeed in the world, is of itselfa | 


” 
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honoured, Si@ietiatete bo met to be envied, 
and te those ease insta sige success, remember that 
success is nothing without: hayipineen-——The Apprentice. 
PERSECUTION OF NEW IDEAS. 


ho first a epetecaintion of the blood, 
and persecuted through 
of Francis L, introduced 


i less 
y of Physic, who ridiculed the idea 
man upon a thread, when boiling 
test for centuries! Paracelsus intro- 
valuable medicine; he was persecuted 
and the French parliament passed an 
act, making it penal to prescribe it ; whereas it is now one 
of the most — medicines in ‘daily use. The Jesuits 
of Peru introduced to Protestant England the Peruvian 
bark (invaluable as a medicine), but, being a remedy used 
by the Jesuits, the Protestant Eniglish at once rejected 
the drag as the invention of the devil: In 1693 Dr Groen- 
velt discovered ‘the curative power of cantharides in 
dropsy. As soon as his cures to be noised abroad 
he was committed to Newgate by warrant of the President 
of the College of Physicians, for prescribing cantharides in- 
ternally. Lady Mary Montague first introduced into Eng- 
land small-pox inoculation, having seen its success in Tur- 
key in greatly mitigating that terrible disease. The faculty 
all rose in arms against its introduction, foretelling the 
most disastrous consequences; yet it was in a few years 
generally adopted by the most eminent members of the 
profession. Jenner, who introduced the still pee dis- 
covery of vaccination, was treated with ridicule and con- 
tempt, persecuted and oppressed by the Royal College of 
Physicians ; yet he subsequently received large pecuniary 
grants from government for the benefit he had conferred 
on his country, by making known his valuable byrne 6 ; 
and at the present time its observance is very pro 
enjoined a the whole medical profession and the legis- 
lature.—From a Private Payphilet. 


FLOWERS AND FRUITS OF AUSTRALIA. 


Many fruits grow and flourish in these colonies which 
can be reared in England only when they are housed, when 
means are taken to temper the keenness of the winter’s 
blast, and when the temperature of the air is increased by 
artificial contrivances. It is a matter of doubt, rein 
whether anything is gained by the inhabitants of New 
Holland in this icular ; for many fruits which are 
admirably adaj to the temperature and moist climate 
of Great ‘britain, either do not come to perfection, or will 
not grow at all, in the dry hot atmosphere of New Holland. 
A decision on the relative advantages and disadvantages 
will depend, in this instance, on the tastes of the indivi- 
dual ; and, in arriving at a conclusion on this point, the 
native of Great Britain must not forget to bear in mind 
that every one is to attach somewhat more than its 
intrinsjc value to t 


air; but it will to 
he and the they fo testetin one 
gain t t grape, t the cur- 
payee 4 and that most delicious all fruits, the 


wn whe a As itis with fiuits, so is it with flowers, ‘The The 
native flowers are many of them exceedingly beautiful 
the is almost a weed ; but ofill very ‘many of the 
sweetest and most beautiful Englis h flowers will not grow 
in the climate of New Holland. The native flowers are, 
with very few coagtems, ¥ perfectly inodorous, and they 
gladden the , a. presence but for 
short period. e i wastes of New Holland are re. 
lieved b by the varied tints of the native flowers in the 
-time only. But few persons, I apprehend, would 
estimate the beautiful but scentless native flowers of New 
Holland, beyond the more quict-tinted but sweet-smelling 
flowers of Great Britain. Even were they on a par in point 
of beauty and fragrance, ‘the —_ flowers continue 
blooming a great part of the year, whilst the dull monotony 
of the arid shrubs of Australia is relieved only for a short 
time by beautifully-formed and exquisitely-tinted, but in 
odorous flowers. With all the charm of form, the Austr 
lian flowers must field to the delicious _ and 
simple colouring of the flowers of the charming hedgerows 


of ‘ merry England.’—Bartlett’s New Holland. 


THE DYING SPANIEL 


Op Oscar, how feebly thou crawl’st to the door, 

Thou who wert all beauty and vigour of yore; 

How slow is thy stagger the sunshine to find, 

And thy straw-sprinkled w crippled and blind! 
But thy heart is still living—thou hearest my voice— 
And thy faint-wagging tail says thou yet canst rejoice ; 
Ah ! how different art thou from the Oscar of old, 

The sleek and the gamesome, the swift and the bold! 


At sunrise I wakened to hear thy proud bark, 
With the coo of the house-dove, the lay of the lark ; 
And out to the green fields "twas ours to repair, 
When sunrise with glory empurpled the air; 
And the streamlet flowed down in its gold to the sea; 
And the night- -dew like d d d from the tree; 
And the sky o’er the earth in such ava glowed, 
As if angels, not men, on its surface abode ! 


How then thou would’st gambol, and start from my feet, 

To scare the wild birds from their sylvan retreat ; 

Or plunge in the smooth stream, and bring to my hand 

The twig or the wild-flower I threw from the land: 

On the moss- stone if I sat for a space, 

Thou would’st crouch on the greensward, and gaze in my face, 
Then in wantonness pluck up the blooms in thy teeth, 

And toss them above thee, or tread them beneath. 


Then 1 was a schoolboy all thoughtless and free, 

And thou wert a whelp full of gambol and glee ; 

Now dim is thine eyeball, and grizzled thy hair, 

And I am a man, and of grief have my share! 

‘Thou bring’st to my mind all the pet oe ae of youth, 
When Hope was the mist d d of Truth; 
When Earth looked an Eden, aes Joy's sunny hours 
Were cloudless, and every path glowing with flowers. 


Now Summer is waning; soon tempest and rain 

Shall desolate Winter again, 

And thou, all unable its gripe to withstand, 

Shalt dic, when the snow-mantle garments the land: 
Then thy grave shall be dug ‘neath the old cherry-tree, 
Which in spring-time will shed down its blossoms on thee: 
And, when a few fast-fleeting seasons are o’er, 

Thy faith and thy form shall be thought of no more! 


Then all who caressed thee and loved, shall be laid, 
Life’s pilgrimage o'er, in the tomb’s dreary shade; 
Other steps shall be heard on these floors, and the past 
Be like yesterday's cloads from the memory cast : 
Improvements will follow ; old walls be thrown down, 
Old landmarks removed, when old masters are gone ; 
And the gard’ner, when delving, will marvel to see- 
White bones where once blossomed the old cherry-tree! 


Frail things! could we read but the objects around, 
In the meanest some deep-lurking truth might be found, 
Some type of our frailty, some warning to show 
How shifting the sands are we build on below: 
fathers have passed, and have mixed with the mould; 
¥ PResses on year, till the young become old ; 
Time, though a stern teacher, is partial to none ; 
And the friend and the foe pass away, one by one! 
stic Verses, by Delta. [A recently published and very it: 
“Mocs apen 
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